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American Prose 


R. CHANNING POLLOCK, | 


and the many others who are 

wringing hands over the pres- 

ent state of literature, should 
go back to the college magazines of their 
youth, and sample the compound of preci- 
osity and sentiment which they contain. 
To say it gracefully was every man’s de- 
sire and nothing crude was sanctioned; 
yet the result was certainly no beginning 
of a literature. There must still be some 
who remember the uproar over a Yale 
prize given to a youth who had been so 
indiscreet in his story as to call a stray 
cat’s kittens illegitimate! 

The college magazine of our day is real- 
ly much healthier. It is often impudent or 
explosive, and it is frankly journalistic, 
substituting articles for essays, and inter- 
views for reveries on beauty. Neverthe- 
less, what our generation has to say in its 
earliest twenties is worth just about what 
any other generation at the same age con- 
tributes. Our boys and girls are not im- 
pressed by the immediate past and so 
speak out what they think from their own 
minds, whereas we, in our enforced mod- 
esty, were content to imitate our betters, 
but it comes to about the same thing in 
absolute values. What differs is the style. 

The old style that was Literary with a 
capital seems to be absent from the new 
college magazines. If you find it at all, it 
is heavily disguised under a mask of mo- 
dernistic obscurity, or staccato, rough- 
neck sentences that are nevertheless a 
pose of plain speaking. In general, how- 
ever, the college writer today writes a 
simple, straightforward, journalistic prose, 
echoing familiar rhythms of speech and 
ornamented, if at all, by witty or bois- 
terous phrasing. Whether it is Robert 
Frost, or Russian education, or college 
politics he is discussing, the writer goes 

at his subject direct with no Sir Thomas 
Browneishness or Matthew Arnoldry in 
his style. This style lacks beauty because 
he is incapable of raising his straightfor- 
ward prose into beauty, but it is at least as 
beautiful, and certainly as excellent, as 
our imitations of Stevenson, Pater, and 
Lamb. 

His elders in this American generation 
have likewise failed to raise this direct 
and colloquial prose into a style. And yet 
they and he are on the right track. An 
American prose so expressive in every 
sense as to deserve the term literary will 
certainly be made as Addison and Steele 
made English prose, by trying to write in 
a natural and yet an excellent manner. 
Thoreau accomplished (by paragraphs) 
something of the kind in the '40s, yet it 
is hard to find what one seeks for after 
the Civil War. The popular writers are 
slipshod, like Twain, the literary uplift- 
ers are dull, like Howells, or stilted, like 
Bayard Taylor, or they are Miss Pruish, 
like Ike Marvell and a thousand maga- 
zinists. The best American style then was 
probably written by the journalists, or 
such columnists as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

And it seems that the college journalists 
of today who have got rid of our literary 
conventions, may be on the way to create 
the distinctively American and truly lit- 
erary prose for which we are seeking. 
Most of them (as writers) will develop 
all the faults of current journalistic writ- 
ing—smartness, diffuseness, and the cheap 
vulgarity which is a response to innate 
qualities in the millions written for. But 
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IRANISTAN, THE HOME OF P. T. BARNUM. FROM “THE LADY OF Godey’s.” 


THE LADY OF GODEY’S: SARAH 
JOSEPHA HALE. By Rutn E. Fintey. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1931. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by JoHN PALMER GAVIT 
ODEY’S—ten to one the name 
will conjure in your mind if 
anything a vision of fashions. 
Fashions in women’s dress, of 

your grandmother’s time, and great- 

grandmother’s—as quaint and absurd as 
those of today will seem fifty years hence 
and a lot sooner; yet at the time up to 
the minute. Nay, two jumps ahead of the 
minute. For Godey’s used to get them 
directly from Paris, and even prophesied 
the day when they would be transmitted 
by telegraph! It would be too much to 


On Thames Shore 


(Lines for the opening of the New Theatre 
of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art.) 
By JoHN MASEFIELD 


LL things longed for in youth, 
Beautiful things of truth, 

Are found before we die, 

If we but try. 


This building that we see 
So fair, once seemed to be 
Beyond all hoping for 
Here, on Thames shore. 


How many millions tried, 
How many millions died, 

To bring this change of heart 
To England’s art? 


O happy you who are young, 
Speaking the English tongue, 
Whose art shall light and aid 
England remade. 


England our holy land 
Made beautiful, made grand, 
O you young souls, what joy 
For girl and boy. 


May this new home of yours 
Give England what endures, 
Beauty, wisdom and truth, 
Forever youth. 


O strivers here beginning, 
What glory for your winning 
The England none now knows, 
Who wore the rose. 








Godey’s “Lady”? Comes Alive 


ask that even so live and forward-look- 
ing a journal should have foreseen tele- 
graphic transmission of pictures; let alone 
the inconceivable miracle of television. 
What Godey’s did do was to protest 
against slavish following of Paris, calling 
upon American women to create fash- 
ions of their own, and endeavoring to 
lead in that direction. You can see the 
Godey fashions now, framed, on lamp- 
shades and even on china-ware; such 
things are of the moment’s vogue; that 
very fact all the more excusing and in- 


| citing this particular book. An exception- 


ally attractive volume, in which many of 


them are reproduced, some in the original 
| colors. 


Grandmother will remember when 
Godey’s Lady’s Book was around the 
house, more or less of a survival from 
her own mother’s time when it was a 
far more potent factor in American do- 
mestic life; but even grandmother prob- 
ably will think of it chiefly in terms of 


| those daintily hand-colored fashion 


plates. She will recall when the old files 
of the magazine went to the junkman, 
along with the Eclectic, Macaulay’s “His- 
tory of England,” the volumes of old 
sermons, and the Rollo Books. Neither she 


| nor anybody else now living will be likely 





to experience any reaction at all to the 
name of Sarah Josepha Hale, the “Lady 
Editor” who made Godey’s what it was 
—so much so that it only feebly survived 
her surrender at ninety-one to age and 
more than fifty years of tireless service 
to American womanhood. She was 
Godey’s. 

Oh, yes, there was a Godey; the name 
was not an invention. He is very impor- 
tant in the picture, that Louis Antoine 
Godey. A wise fellow, as most publishers 
are not; knowing that it required better 
brains and defter hands than his to am- 
plify and carry out his own ideas. Un- 
commonly canny in his day’ and genera- 
tion, when woman was regarded with lit- 
tle audible dissent as “the weaker vessel” 
(whatever that might mean), he realized 
that only a woman, and an extraordinary 
woman at that, could make a magazine 
for women. And he exemplified that re- 
lationship of which all editors dream as 

(Continued on page 364) 








As We Were 


ONLY YESTERDAY. By Freperick Lew1s 
ALLEN. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1931. $3. 

Reviewed by Grorrrey Parsons 
OU will probably pick up this 
book protesting that you are not 
interested in the events of yester- 
day; and that, anyway, it is im- 

possible to write the history of a decade 
that has barely been interred. Yet, the 
very first pages will make you sit up 
blinking, splashed by the cold facts of 
America in 1919. Truly an astonishing list 
of new things has arrived in the post-war 
decade. You will recall, of course, that 
skirts were long. But did you realize that 
women still wore stockings in bathing, 
that a short-haired woman was necessar- 
ily a radical, that no one had even thought 
of a radio, and that life dragged along 
without either vitamins, fundamentalists, 
or tabloids, to say nothing of instalment 
buying and halitosis? 

Mr. Allen begins with the surface pat- 
tern and never loses sight of it. Here is 
perhaps the first reason why he has writ- 
ten such an engaging volume, that pulls 
you along from page to page, and makes 
you afraid to skip. Nothing seems to have 
escaped his alert and ‘roving eye. The 
eclipse of 1924 is in its place, and so are 


| Mah Jong, the pedais of a Model T Ford, 





Coral Gables, Antioch College, and Jane 
Gibson. Any good digger could have un- 
earthed a wealth of detail from the news- 
paper files: it is Mr. Allen’s talent to 
choose almost unfailingly the significant, 
the piquant item that sets a scene aglow. 
Into a particularly well-rounded chapter 
on “Religion, Science and Dayton” there 
enters a disconcerted Modernist clergy- 
man from New England saying that when 
he thinks of God he thinks of “a sort of 
oblong blur.” When the question of busi- 
ness sentimentality, in another delightful 
section called “The Gospel according to 
Barton,” is discussed, Mr. Allen cites as 
the last word of satire on the item the 
cartoon in the New Yorker representing 
an executive as saying to his heavy- 
jowled colleagues at a directors’ meeting: 
“We have ideas. Possibly we tilt at wind- 
mills—just seven Don Juans tilting at 
windmills.” 

I do not recall that anyone has used 
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Mr. Allen’s precise technique, of synchro- 
nizing year by year, almost episode by 
episode, popular songs, dress, manners, 
politics, sports, books, ideas. But for Mark 
Sullivan’s admirable volumes, Mr. Allen 
would probably not have set to work, as 
he handsomely concedes in his preface. 
What he has invented or added is a more 
closely woven texture that somehow pre- 
sents an actual scene, moving and living 
before one’s eyes. 

This surface of provocative detail would 
justify the book in itself, both as a source 
for future writers and as entertainment. 
There is a parlor game in its forgotten yet 
once familiar names and phrases, then 
on every tongue, now hauntingly vague 
in the mind. As the cover queries——who 
was Floyd Collins, who the “Wheaton 
ice-man,” and who testified about “six or 
eight cows?” 

But Mr. Allen has gone much farther 
and, in my judgment, with miraculous 
success. He has so organized his material 
as to give the whole period a structure 
and a form—which is to say that he has 
written not simply annals, but a history. 
The analysis, the interpretation, is no 
afterthought. The method is wholly dra- 
matic. Seldom does the writer pull up at 
the roadside for a disquisition. The pace is 
much too fast for discussion or reflection. 
Rather by choice of material, by arrange- 
ment, by stress and by omission, Mr. 
Allen convinces you that for all its appal- 
ling confusion, there was a flood and a 
subsidence, a real unity to the decade. It 
seems incredible that Mr. Allen should 
have succeeded in giving line to such a 
chaos, yet he unmistakably has. 

Nor has he done it by distortion. Objec- 
tivity is an outstanding trait of the volume. 
It is possible to guess at Mr. Allen’s preju- 
dices—he could not be free from them and 
write so pungently. His judgments are 
amazingly careful and balanced. The ma- 
terial is sometimes cruel. Alas, to think 
that John J. Raskob wrote in 1929 for the 
Ladies’ Home Journal an article alluring- 
ly entitled “Everybody Ought to be Rich,” 
wherein he said that “the way to wealth 
is to get into the profit end of wealth pro- 
duction in this country,” to wit, good 
common stocks! Alas, too, that the all- 
wise Irving Fisher saw fit to say on 
October 17, 1929, that stock prices had 
reached “what looks like a permanently 
high plateau,” and he expected to see the 
stock market within a few months “a 
good deal higher than it is today.” From 
May, 1930, Mr. Allen takes Mr. Hoover’s 
prediction that “we have now passed the 
worst and with continued unity of effort 
we shall rapidly recover.” But someone 
has to suffer if a true picture is to be 
painted, and the choice is certainly impar- 
tial. 

The sensation that the book yields is 
a little like that felt in a particularly 
vicious roller-coaster. Perhaps it errs a 
little in stressing the soaring and swoop- 
ing of the period. Here doubtless lies the 
danger of attempting history so close at 
hand. Yet aside frem the confusion, the 
muddle, of the decade—which gave the 
participant the continual feeling of know- 
ing only a few odd, unrelated parts of 
what was really going on—what other 
feature was so conspicuous? Skirts trav- 
elled all the way up to the knee and down 
to the ground again. U. S. Steel hit 26134 
and also 51. The art of ballyhoo began 
almost as a religious rite and ended as the 
title of a jeering magazine. The great re- 
volt of the highbrows, led by Colonel 
Mencken, subsided into unhappiness and 
doubt, as Mr. Allen acutely notes. Even 
sex isn’t what it used to be and manners 
are returning along with tail coats and 
long hair. 

If a large part of the decade went up 
like a rocket and came down like a stick, 
there were durable changes, as Mr. Allen 
makes plain. Typical of the fashion in 
which a whole group of keenly observed 
facts is pulled together, is this passage: 


At home, one of the most conspicuous 
results of prosperity was the conquest 
of the whole country by urban tastes 
and urban dress and the urban way of 
living. The rube disappeared. Girls in 
the villages of New Hampshire and 
Wyoming wore the same brief skirts 
and used the same lip-sticks as their 
sisters in New York. The proletariat— 
or what the radicals of the Big Red 





Scare days had called the proletariat— 
gradually lost its class consciousness; 
The American Federation of Labor 
dwindled in membership and influence; 
the time had come when workingmen 
owned second-hand Buicks and ap- 
plauded Jimmy Walker, not objecting 
in the least, it seemed, to his exquisite 
clothes, his valet, and his frequent visits 
to the millionaire-haunted sands of 
Palm Beach. It was no accident that men 
like Mellon and Hoover and Morrow 
found their wealth an asset rather than 
a liability in pubiic office, or that there 
was a widespread popular movement to 
make Henry Ford President in 1924. 
The possession of millions was a sign of 
success, and success was worshiped the 
country over. 


But Mr. Allen equally knows when to 
halt his interpretations. He attempts few 
moral judgments and as to the relation 
of the decade to the long past or the near 
future, maintains a discreet silence. His 
method is one of intelligent analysis and 
organization rather than generalization. 
Just how or why a post-war slump was 
transformed into a mad joy-ride is prop- 
erly left to later historians for debate. As 
a starting point they might begin by 
noting the many points at which the 
present analysis agrees with that made by 
Rudyard Kipling as long ago as 1894, 
when he wrote his sardonic poem, “An 
American.” Conceivably peoples do not 
change as rapidly as each generation is 
disposed to believe. Perhaps Mr. Allen 
will try the task himself when the present 
sobering-up of the nation has proceeded 
farther. In the meantime he has done 
enough in writing one first-rate book and 
performing one first-rate miracle. 

Geoffrey “Parsons is Chief Editorial 
writer of the New York Herald Tribune. 
He is the author of “The Stream of His- 
tory,” a volume highly praised by critics 
on its appearance two years ago. 


The Lady of Godey’s 


(Continued from page 363) 
a thing of the Far Hereafter, wherein the 
editor shall edit and the publisher shall 
—mind his own business. Godey was par 
excellence a salesman, a showman of the 
ilk of P. T. Barnum; but ballyhoo ex- 
pert and go-getter though he was, he 
nevertheless knew, as all real salesmen 
know, that in the long run the goods 
must fit a need; that permanently satis- 
fied customers are the only guarantee of 
that ineffable indispensable of business— 
Good Will. For six years (1830-1836) he 
had been publishing Godey’s, and poor 
truck it was, made up almost entirely, 
as was the general custom, of lifting from 
other publications, more particularly 
British. He knew it was poor truck, and 
all the time, from his place in Philadel- 
phia, he was enviously watching the 
Lady’s Magazine, first of America’s “fe- 
male periodicals,” which Sarah Josepha 
Hale had been editing since 1828 in Bos- 
ton. He had sense enough to recognize 
that she was doing the thing that he 
didn’t know how to do, and to covet it, 
and her. He got both in 1837, and the 
combination of his initiative, enterprise, 
and business genius and her brains, re- 
straining taste, and sure editorial instinct 
did the trick. Thereafter Godey’s had 
neither peer nor substantial rival. Others 
followed and frantically imitated and stole 
—ludicrously indignant when Godey pro- 
tected his contents by copyright—but 
none ever caught up. Together Godey 
and Mrs. Hale carried on their incom- 
parable magazine for forty years; but the 
product in that aspect upon which its 
success depended, to which her public 





responded, was hers exclusively. So much 





so that not only did the magazine in its 
peculiar potency virtually die with her, 
but no woman’s magazine ever has suc- 
ceeded, or, I think, ever can succeed, de- 
parting essentially from the model she 
created. There is no important feature 
or activity contributing to the success of 
any woman’s periodical of today which 
Mrs. Hale did not anticipate—nearly a 
century ago. 

If Mrs. Finley imagined that she was 
painting an intimate portrait of the woman 
Sarah Hale, she did not succeed. As a 
character study in any analytical sense, 
this volume leaves much to be desired. 
One closes it knowing this individual in 
her proper person, either the child that 








she was or the woman that she became, 
not much better than before. Only by in- 
ference and imagination may one dis- 
cern the deeper self. It may well be that 
there is not available material for such 
a study. If Sarah Hale was given to in- 
trospection this book does not discover 
it; nor does it supply the lack. Those were 
days of “womanly reticence,” when real 
self-disclosure, in letters, speech, and de- 
portment, partook of indecency. It simply 
“wasn’t done” in respectable circles. It 
is hard to realize now the extent to which 
women were repressed, and repressed 
themselves, in respect of all manner of 
emotional expression. Besides, this woman 
was too busy doing things to allow time 
or energy for looking at her inner self, 
to say nothing of talking about it. She 
was more interested in other women, 
whose life problems she understood by 
reason of her own arduous experience of 
thwarted aspiration, dire poverty, self- 
less devotion as daughter, wife, mother, 
and participant in social and civic life 
in the early days of this republic. She 
was born in 1788, the year when Wash- 
ington became first President of the 
United States. Of our formative period— 
“all of which she saw, and a great part 
of which she was.” 

By inference. ... What is depicted, 
with brilliant vividness and sure touch, 
is a great editor, great chiefly because 
actuated in her function as such by the 
woman within whom you do not see, but 
nevertheless must and can infer from 
what she does, in the field of her own ex- 
perience as a woman. Behavior tells its 
own story; a stream rises no higher than 
its source. This is art, naive and inad- 
vertent—letting the character display it- 
self, without preachment—causes, rea- 
sons, morals implicit, taking care of them- 


| selves. So perhaps we have, after all, as 


much of a portrait as we need. 
Ruth Finley knows an editor when she 


| sees one. Why shouldn’t she? She is first 


of all a reporter, of the common or gar- 
den variety, as the saying goes; one of 
the best of the breed. She sees what she 
looks at, a very rare capacity, at once 
the iesi, niethod, and achievement of edu- 
cation. She was a first-class reporter, and 


| married her city editor. Both of her books 





are dedicated to him — “to Emmet Fin- 
ley”—who is now secretary of the Ameri- 
can Press Association. The story of their 
romance is one of the most enthralling 
that I know. I know it in confidence, and 
this isn’t the place for it; but it would 
be germane, because aside from being a 
first-class reporter Ruth Finley is a home- 
maker, and it was primarily to home- 
makers that Sarah Hale appealed. She 
knew them inside and out, in every mood 
and tense. And all through this book 
you can see these two women, two home- 
makers who are also editors, mutually 
congenial, thoroughly understanding each 
other. 

Wondering what there might be in 
Godey’s Lady’s Book beside these fash- 
ion plates coming lately into new vogue, 
to account for its long existence, Mrs. 
Finley studied it with keen appraising 
professional eye, and found not only am- 
ple answer but unique historical and so- 
ciological material, lighting up obscure 
things and forces operating throughout 
the better part of a century of our his- 
tory. For here is a remarkable piece of 
really scholarly research, far better than 
most of the stuff for which people re- 
ceive their Ph.D’s. I commend this in- 
sinuation quite hopelessly to the Univer- 
sity of Akron, and to Oberlin College, in 
both of which Mrs. Finley was once a stu- 
dent. There are even here and there foot- 
notes, without which no Ph.D. thesis 
stands a Chinaman’s chance! 

“Only those are dead who are forgot- 
ten.” Sarah Josepha Hale was forgotten 
—or at most a dusty museum piece. Now 
she is alive again. For from her study of 
Godey’s Ruth Finley has resurrected a 
really tremendous personality, who dur- 
ing two generations influenced, instructed, 
inspired the women of America, in their 
homes. She understood the social im- 
portance of their service as custodians of 
the future. Her writings embodied what 
her contemporary William Ross Wallace 
put in verse: 








They say that man is mighty, 
He governs land and sea; 
He wields a mighty scepter 
O’er lesser powers that be; 
But a mightier power and stronger 
Man from his throne has hurled, 
And the hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world. 


Like other editors, great and small, 
Sarah Hale studied her public and real- 
ized her limitations; sensing pragmati- 
cally when to lead and when to follow, 
when to push and when to pussyfoot or 
keep silence altogether. You could fine- 
comb Godey’s from 1861 to 1865 without 
learning that there was any Civil War! 
Mrs. Finley makes no bones of her dis- 
may upon finding that hiatus in the long 
record of candor and courage. But then, 
Sarah Hale was no strong-arm Pankhurst. 
She understood very well the art of 


| camouflage and especially the concoction 


of that applesauce and taffy with which 
since Eden the “weaker sex” has beguiled 
its lords and masters. For one example, 
see her with tongue in cheek assuring 
men and husbands that education, far 
from injuring their wives and daughters, 
would make them fitter intellectual com- 
panions! But she was a fighter, with such 
strategy, weapons, and restraints as served, 
the purpose. She infused drab Victorian- 
ism with her own fire and vision—so far 
ahead of her time, and indeed of this 
time too, that many of her dreams have 
still to come into actuality. She fought 
for women’s rights—not to vote; she dis- 
played little or no interest in that subject, 
though she did argue that women ought 
to serve upon school boards—but to be 
free in person and property. She founded 
the first society for increase of women’s 
wages and decency in their working 
conditions. She was first to emphasize 
the importance of physical training for 
women; one of the first assailants of child 
labor. She was perhaps the earliest pub- 
lic advocate of education for women equal 
to that of men. She was a confidant of 
Matthew Vassar in his founding of Vas- 
sar College, and made him take the word 
“Female” out of its title. You can see to- 
day the blank space where it used to be 
on the facade of the main building. She 
was a warm friend also of Emma Willard, 
and of Mary Lyon, founder of Mount 
Holyoke College. She originated the ex- 
pression “Domestic Science,” and insisted 
that home-making must have, did have, 
the dignity of a profession. She instituted 
the first day-nursery; she appealed for 
public playgrounds; she was first to argue 
for women as teachers in the common 
schools; because of what she saw happen 
to the lorn wives and families of sailors 
she organized and was first president of 
the Seaman’s Aid. She battled for medical 
training for women, for the sending out 
of women medical missionaries, and for 
the reform of prisons. 

True to her journalistic instincts, Mrs. 
Finley emphasizes some of Mrs. Hale’s 
exploits in the nature of “news features.” 
She beat Harriet Beecher Stowe by 
twenty-five years with a novel involving 
the slavery question. She shamed the 
men, whose dismal failure at it had be- 
come a proverbial joke, by raising the 
money to complete the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. She resuscitated and brought to 
success the movement to preserve George 
Washington’s Mount Vernon as a national 
memorial. Lincoln’s Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamation of October 3, 1863, definitely 
crowned her single-handed campaign of 
nearly twenty years to have that dis- 
tinctively American festival made a na- 
tional occasion. Mrs. Finley devotes an 
entertaining chapter to proof (I think she 
does prove beyond a reasonable doubt) 
that Mrs. Hale and no other was the ex- 
clusive author of that immortal ditty, 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb.” But I suspect 
that there was less joy in her reportorial 
soul out of rescuing Mrs. Hale’s credit 
for that authorship than out of the chal- 
lenge to the redoubtable Henry Ford to 
rescind the apocryphal inscription on the 
stone before the old Redstone school- 
house, alleged scene of the Little Lamb’s 
adventure, that Henry bought and moved 
from Sterling to Sudbury. 

Gedey’s seems to have been the first 
American publication to exploit and seri- 


(Continued on page 367) 
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T he Status Quo and the Future 


By EDWIN M. BORCHARD 





RANK H. SIMONDS is a sophisti- 
cated American journalist, who 
knows his Europe. He has come 
a considerable distance since the 
war and now shares his convictions with 
his fellow Americans, to point out the 
real Europe since Versailles, and its po- 
litical ambitions and policies. He dwells 
upon the Wilsonian misconceptions of 
Europe as partly responsible for the mis- 
takes of the peace treaties and the eco- 
nomic ruin they have brought to Europe. 
He undertakes to show that the monarchic 
Treaty of Vienna of 1815, responding to 
balance of power concepts, was more ef- 
ficacious in keeping the peace than the 
unbridled democratic inspirations of the 
twentieth century. He challenges the 
Wilsonian assumption that democracy 
makes for peace, and claims that democ- 
racy has been shown unsafe for the 
world. The Peace Conference failed to 
bring peace, he suggests, because it car- 
ried the principle of self-determination 
and the liberation of ethnic groups, to an 
exaggerated degree, but he admits that 
the recognition of these claims “in every 
case involved a reduction in the area and 
population of the enemy states.” When 
the principle worked in their favor, it 
was set aside. Europe, and particularly 
Balkanized central Europe, is politically 
organized in direct conflict with its own 
economic interests. Intolerable frontiers 
were drawn; and the main part of the 
book is devoted to a succinct analysis of 
the irredentas thereby created —Ger- 
many, with respect to the Polish Corri- 
dor, Upper Silesia, and Danzig; Hungary 
on three of her borders, Bulgaria as to 
Macedonia, Yugoslavia as to Fiume and 
Trieste, Italy in the hinterland of the 
Adriatic, Austria in the Tyrol, etc. 

The vital interests of peoples, Mr. Si- 
monds claims, are “in shock” and com- 
promise is inconsistent with national -re- 
solution. The author mainiains that the 
territorial issues created by the peace 
treaties are insoluble in the present spirit 
of ethnic nationalism, and the answer to 
the question in the title would seem to 
be in the negative. The issues “can lead 
only to war.” On the other hand, he 
thinks Europe can keep the peace, “for 
the alternative is collective suicide.” Mr. 
Simonds is not always consistent. 

The presentation of the territorial and 
nationalistic issues leads him to review 
the conflicting national policies of what 
he calls the Status Quo and the Revision 
group of countries. In the eyes of the 
American and English people, who real- 
ize the necessity for revision and are 
sympathetic to German economic recov- 
ery, he says, the policy of France and her 
Allies has brought to Europe an intoler- 
able state of prostration; but England, he 
maintains, is now incapable of making 
effective protest—though England pre- 
vented the annexation of the Ruhr—and 
Anglo-American opposition to the French 
aims has accentuated the French policy 
of preponderant armaments and alliances. 
The French policy keeps the defeated 
peoples disarmed and impoverished sole- 
ly to obtain a renunciation of the pro- 
gram of territorial revision. Mr. Simonds 
explains convincingly that the French 
policy of “security” really means a guar- 
anty of the status quo everywhere in 
Europe, West and East—and probably 
also in Africa. Thus, we may conclude, 
having, through American arms, estab- 
lished a political status which is impos- 
sible and undesirable of maintenance 
from any universal point of view—eco- 
nomic, historical, political, or psycholog- 
ical—France has placed the world in 
bondage to continue this unnatural state 
of affairs until presumably it falls of its 
own weight in revolutionary chaos. “Se- 
curity” will now be better understood. 

Germany has not worn her chains 
comfortably or gracefully, and Mr. Si- 
monds believes that no other nation un- 
der the circumstances would have dene 
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so. Deceived by the Fourteen Points, by 
the terms of the armistice, by the treaty, 
and by the post-war flouting of the dis- 
armament commitments, the German 
people consider that justice is nearly 
dead and are in revolt against their 
prison bars. Yet, while Germany has 
doubtless never desired to pay repara- 
tions, which Mr. Simonds characterizes 
as “tribute,” and while her representa- 
tives warned the world that neither the 
Dawes Plan nor the Young Plan could 
be carried out without the greatest co- 
operation from the rest of the world in 
opening markets to German goods, it is 
hardly true to say the “Germans had 


| never seriously attempted to pay” or 


“the Germans were still resolved not to 
pay.” Mr. Simonds overlooks the fact 
that—in addition to territory—probably 
three and a half billion dollars of Ger- 





post-war policy between England and 
France and other countries to demon- 
strate the fixity of French policy to pre- 
vent any change in the status quo, regard- 
less of the effect on the rest of Europe 
and the world at large. French policy, Mr. 
Simonds suggests, must therefore keep 
the League weak, for a strong League 
might undertake treaty revision. Thus 
France, using the League as an instru- 
ment of French policy, has prevented it 
from acquiring political usefulness in 
bringing to Europe a saner order or in 
winning the confidence of peoples. 
Poland receives a fair bill of health, 
though it has been notorious in violating 
minority and peace treaties, and has 
thereby given the World Court consider- 
able business. The Polish Corridor is pre- 
sented as an insoluble problem, for Po- 
land is shown as determined not to sur- 
render. Would not Lithuania be compen- 
sation? The Little Entente, a Wilsonian 
and French creation, is presented as de- 
signed to build an impregnable fortress 
on the other side of Germany, Austria, 
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THE BANKRUPTCY BIRD BRINGS EUROPE THE PALM OF PEACE 


FROM Simplicissimus, MUNICH 


man private property was confiscated by 
Allied countries, nearly two billions in 


| ships at the 1919 value, one and a half 


billions paid in kind, and three billions 
in cash—a total of about ten billions. 
The statement that Germany in 1931 em- 


| barked on an alleged “deliberate under- 


taking ... to commit suicide” —in or- 
der to defeat German creditors, is a 
distortion. Nor is it consistent with the 


| view that “French diplomacy had skil- 


fully postponed the relief [of the Hoover 


| Moratorium] while the crash was made 


unavoidable.” The suggestion that the 


| German people on the “edge of bank- 
| ruptcy” were “triumphant,” is extraordi- 





nary. Possibly Mr. Simonds was not in 
Germany in July, 1931, when with banks 
crashing and a complete stoppage of bank 
payments the population stood aghast and 
crushed.’ The proposed customs union “in 
form and phrase” was not borrowed from 
the Zollverein. Mr. Simonds is more suc- 
cessful in outlining the political effects of 
the customs union proposal, which he 
persists in calling the Anschluss. It was 
open to adherence by all countries. 

Mr. Simonds’s understanding of French 
policy seems better than his understand- 
ing of German. Speaking of French policy 
with respect to the League of Nations, he 
remarks that “Briand accomplished one 
great feat, he annexed Geneva to France.” 
“What Briand actually did was to trans- 
form the League into what it was always 
bound in the end to become, the instru- 
ment of a status quo policy.” The author 
marshals admirably all the incidents of 








and Hungary, and with Poland, to take 
the place of Russia in the French scheme. 
Czechoslovakia is regarded as a country 
of minorities and its future not hopeful. 
The alliance between France and the Lit- 
tle Entente is regarded as “against nature 
itself,” for the Little Entente’s economic 
interests lie in Central Europe. They “ex- 
ercise absolute power without any present 
prospect of providing even moderate 
prosperity.” 

Great Britain, Mr. Simonds maintains, 
“though: victorious in battle, unmistak- 
ably lost the war.” It has suffered eco- 
nomically from the Treaty of Versailles 
nearly as much as Germany; and though 
England has been determined to save 
Germany from destruction, “British 
statesmanship had placed all legal weap- 
ons in French hands, and in disbanding 


| British armies, had abolished all power 


to restrain French action.” After the 
“collapse of German finance under French 
attack,” England cracked in 1931, con- 
firming the “deep-seated British convic- 
tion that French policy, which is repug- 
nant to England, is also ruinous for Eu- 
rope.” But the propaganda weapon is 
still available, it once proved irresis- 
tible. Fascism in Italy is “a frank gospel 
of unashamed imperialism.” Dissatisfied 
with the spoils of victory, it has deter- 
mined to wrest the unpaid balance from 
France, which primarily stands in its 
way. Hence the demand, first, for large 
armaments, then for parity, and now for 
disarmament. Opportunism is the key- 
note, and French distrust is not unnat- 








ural. Russian policy is briefly reviewed, 
but the suggestion that Russian revolu- 
tionary aggression is only postponed, 
rests on supposition, not on evidence. If 
it is true that “the results of the World 
War seem to have placed Europe face to 
face with the alternative of subordinat- 
ing its political rivalries to its economic 
necessities, or of suffering collective ruin 
resulting alike from economic prostra- 
tion and social upheaval,” it will not be 
necessary for Russia to do anything but 
wait. Europe will fall into the lap of Bol- 
shevism. 

Several chapters are devoted to “ex- 
periments in peace.” The excellent chap- 
ter on “Peace by Conference” discloses 
that conferences called without previous 
agreement on the essentials of a treaty 
are usually bound to fail, because of the 
instructions of the delegates, because of 
their purpose to “sell” the national view, 
because of home opinion, because of the 
appetite for publicity created, and of the 
unwillingness and inability to accommo- 
date conflicting views. The author thus 
explains the failure of most of the post- 
war conferences. Indeed, he calls atten- 
tion to the harm done by conferences in 
the “public disclosure of international 
rivalries.” If the United States has not 
changed its policy as to “consultative 
pacts”—which should have been describ- 
ed as a demand for alliance and support, 
rather than consultation—the French 
will not surrender their policy of “secur- 
ity,” with its implications. That the pro- 
posed disarmament conference in Feb- 
ruary runs great risk of inflaming na- 
tional passions is beyond doubt. 

The League is considered a failure. “In 
post-war Europe, a stupendous panto- 
mime of peace has been acted at Geneva.” 
The author disregards the administrative 
functions of the League. The League was 
an American conception, hardly in the 
European tradition, the author maintains, 
hence the dominant powers in Europe 
have bent it to European ways. “The sin- 
gle practical result of American partici- 
pation in the war was to enable one group 
of Continental Powers to defeat another 
and to impose its terms upon the van- 
quished.” The United States and the world 
itself have paid the price of disregarding 
the warning of President Adams: 

It is obvious that all the powers of 
Europe will be continually manceuver- 
ing with us to work us into their real or 
imaginary balance of power ... but I 
think it ought to be our rule not to med- 
dle; and that of all the powers of Eu- 
rope, not to desire us, or perhaps, even 
to permit us, to interfere, if they can 
help it. 

The Kellogg Pact, Mr. Simonds regards 
as “pure United States.” Not as changed 
by Briand, with the interpretative reser- 
vations of Great Britain and France, 
which has made it not a treaty for peace, 
but a source of irritation and futility, ex- 
cept to the extent that it has brought the 
United States into the League of Nations 
by the back door and subjected the United 
States to general recriminations. It is an 
evidence of the fondness of democratic 
government for words. Disarmament our 
author considers an Anglo-American con- 
ception, “a curious mixture of hypocrisy 


| and blindness.” 


The chapter on “Reparations and War 
Debts” is the least convincing. Mr. Si- 
monds criticizes the Hoover Moratorium; 
Mr. Hoover did not count upon France 
ruining it ex post facto, in the face of 


| world opinion. In the result it did more 





harm than good, because it had all the ill 
effects of injuring German credit, which 
it was designed to save, and precipitated, 
through withdrawals consequent on the 
fortnight’s bickering, the German col- 
lapse. Mr. Simonds suggests that both 
reparation and war debts will soon come 
to an end, whether temporarily resumed 
or not, because a new oncoming genera- 
tion in all countries will not permit them 
to be paid. His only hope of a peaceful 
future is a new Locarno leading to recon- 
ciliation, the chances of which, it may be 
presumed, he considers slight. 

The book is important because it is 
realistic and essentially objective. The 
style is concise, crisp, and journalistic, 
though it would be clearer on many pages 
if some printer’s devil had not apparently 
spilled a font of commas promiscuously 
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through the text. Its somewhat tenuous 
analogies between the political events of 
the present and past are not always con- 
vincing. Its conclusions as to the political 
impasse in Europe caused by an unfortu- 
nate and essentially unworkable peace 
arrangement, are unescapable. It will dis- 
sipate illusions in America and give pause 
to those who lightly supported American 
intervention in a European war. It is a 
warning of the future and yet it offers but 
little hope of a peaceful exit. The hammer, 
not the anvil, must relent. Possibly the 
realization that it is not profitable, even 
for France, to bring Europe to complete 
ruin, may yet cause a change in French 
policy. If it does, Europe has a chance of 
survival; if it does not, the outlook is dis- 
mal. 

Edwin M. Borchard, professor of inter- 
national law at the Yale University Law 
School, has been law librarian of Con- 
gress, assistant solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of State, and expert on international 
law to the American Agency, with the 
North Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague. He is the author of a 
number of books. 


Still Experimenting 


MAID IN WAITING. By Jonn Gats- 
wortny. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1931. 

THE ROOF. By Jonn Gatswortuy. The 
same. 

Reviewed by Homer E. Woopsrince 


ERHAPS the first thing to be said 

about Mr. Galsworthy’s new novel 

is that in type as well as in subject 

it is a departure from the Forsyte 

series. It is not a study of a period 
or of a generation; it propountis no social 
theories or problems. It even dispenses 
with the familiar Galsworthian device of 
balancing against each other characters 
or groups representing different classes. 
The only Forsyte whom we meet in it is 
Fleur, and her appearance is momentary. 
Some other figures from the Forsyte 
novels, such as Sir Lawrence Mont and 
Hilary Charwell, play minor roles. Like 
these, the leading characters are people 
of an elder and finer tradition than the 
Forsyits, and the story deals with them, 
not as representatives of a class, but as 
individuals. Mr. Galsworthy turns away 
also from the theme of love, and gives us 
a heroine who finds other things more in- 
teresting. All this is refreshing, both in 
itself and as a new proof of the flexibility 
of the novelist’s art. He is in no danger of 
limiting himself to a formula; he is still 
experimenting. 

For all his long and intimate acquain- 
tance with the Forsytes, Mr. Galsworthy 
never quite liked them. They were always 
to him specimens of a rather disagreeable 
class—possessive climbers, caring chiefly 
for money and social position. The Char- 
wells (or Cherrells, as the author now 
spells the name, to indicate its pronuncia- 
tion) are a family so old that they never 
have to think of social position; and for 
money, of which they have not much, 
they care not at all. They have reached a 
degree of civilization when people be- 
come persons. The central figure, Dinny 
Cherrell, is the most delightful of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s heroines. She is far more 
clearly seen and individual than Irene 
Heron; she is infinitely more likable than 
the hard and self-centred Fleur Forsyte. 
She has the frank charm of Holly For- 
syte and of Lady Babs in “The Patri- 
cian,” but she is much more fully and 
intimately revealed to us. Mr. Gals- 
worthy is likely to be at his best in his 
portraits of young girls as yet untouched 
by passion. Dinny does not fall in love, 
though at the end of the story she is 
perhaps on the verge of it. We see her 
chiefly as a sister and as a friend. The 
main plot concerns her spirited and re- 
sourceful efforts to vindicate her brother, 
a young army officer on leave, from 
charges of incompetence, cowardice, and 
murder. A secondary plot brings out the 
same intense loyalty and an even higher 
courage in the support of a terribly af- 
flicted friend. In neither capacity does she 
show the smallest trace of priggishness or 
saintliness; she is an entirely modern 
young person, quite conscious of her 
power to please, and using it skilfully to 
accomplish her ends. 








Her chief adversary, at first, is an 
American archzologist, Professor Hal- 
lorsen, leader of an expedition into Bo- 
livia in which her brother Hubert has 
been second in command. Hallorsen, in 
his book on the expedition, has accused 
Hubert of responsibility for its failure, 
and this has led to questions in Parlia- 
ment and to an attempt on the part of 
the Bolivian government to extradite Hu- 
bert on the charge of murdering a native 


| mule-driver. Hallorsen promptly falls in 


love with Dinny and publicly withdraws 
his charges; but the extradition business 
is more serious, and the complications 
which it involves make up a large part 
of the story. A subplot has to do with 
the affairs of Dinny’s friend Diana Ferse 
and her insane husband. The account 
of the madman’s flight and death is a 
powerful and moving piece of narrative. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Galsworthy 


attempted to represent his archzologist 





as an American. Hallorsen is, to be sure, 
better drawn than Francis Wilmot, the 
young Southerner in “The Silver Spoon.” 
One recognizes the type the novelist has 
in mind—the “go-getting” professor of 
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| FROM A CARICATURE BY LOW, IN “LIONS AND 
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science from a western university. But 
this professor speaks a language which 
does not exist between Eastport and San 


| Diego. In one speech he uses the phrases 


“gone-dead,” “bone-superior,” and (God 
save the mark!) “God-darned.” In the 
next he says: “You've lost the spirit of 
enquiry; or if you’ve still gotten it, you 


| have a dandy way of hiding it up.” Here 


“enquiry” is English: “dandy” is out of 
date; “if you’ve still gotten it” is impos- 
sible (“gotten is never used with “have” 
in the sense of possess); and “hiding it 
up” is as un-American as “God=darned.” 
And Professor Hallorsen’s solecisms are 
not confined to language. On learning that 


| Dinny is going to stay with Diana Ferse, 
| at the risk of violence from the insane 





husband, “he put his hand into his hip 
pocket and brought out a tiny automatic. 
‘Put that in your bag. It’s the smallest 
made. I bought it for this country, seeing 
you don’t go about [he should say ‘go 
around’] with guns here.’” Absurdities 
of this sort make Hallorsen, who is in- 
tended as a serious character, grotesquely 
comic. He is the weak spot in what 
is otherwise one of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
stronger novels. 

“The Roof,” like “Maid in Waiting,” 
shows the author in an experimental 
mood; here, as in “Escape,” he has set 
himself a difficult problem in technique. 
Of the seven scenes in the play, the first 
six are supposed to occur simultaneously 
in the course of a half hour; the seventh 
in the following half hour. Instead of 
condensing time, as a dramatist usually 
does, he expands it by presenting in se- 
quence events which happened simul- 
taneously, so that the dramatic time of 
the play is less than half the acting time. 
He shows us five groups of people, re- 
lated only as they are all endangered by 
a fire in the Parisian hotel where they 





are staying. His plan thus handicaps the 
play in two ways. The audience must be 
persuaded to set back their time sense on 
five separate occasions, and to remember 
that it is set back; and they must divide 
their interest among a large number of 
people only casually connected. The first 
necessity, to a reader at least, is an al- 
most continual nuisance. In spite of vari- 
ous devices involving clocks, watches, 
and chimes, one is constantly having to 
remind oneself that it is still between 
midnight and twelve-thirty; and various 
minor questions about exits and entrances 
of characters who appear in earlier scenes 
complicate the annoyance. The second 
handicap is perhaps even more serious. 
The play has no centre. The rather short 
final scene, which is supposed to bring 
it to a focus, does indeed test the char- 
acters in a variety of ways, but we have 
not become sufficiently acquainted with 
any of them to care greatly about them. 
Notwithstanding these handicaps, the 
play holds our interest as a curious and 
skilfully executed stunt. Such success as 
it may have will be due chiefly to its 
novelty and ingenuity. 

Homer E. Woodbridge is professor of 
English at Wesleyan University. He is a 
frequent contributor to reviewing jour- 
nals, the author of “Essentials of English 
Composition,” the editor of Lamb’s “Es- 
says of Elia,” and, with Jacob Zeitlin, of 
“Tie Life and Letters of Stuart P. Sher- 
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man. 


Plays by Thorton Wilder 


THE LONG CHRISTMAS DINNER, and 
Other One Act Plays. By THORNTON 
Wiper. New York: Coward-McCann, 
and New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1931. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Rosert Litrety 
HOUGH the play that gives its 
title to the book has recently been 
produced by Professor George 
Pierce Baker and his students at 

New Haven, these one-act plays seem 

better designed for reading than for the 

stage. Of the six—some of which are so 
slight as to be hardly more than charade- 
like fragments—“The Long Christmas 

Dinner” is easily the most solid and orig- 

inal. The idea is an imaginative and pleas- 

ant one: dramatization of the passage of 
time; the lives of three generations of an 

American family unroll before us without 

dropping the curtain, and are poetically 

foreshortened by the happy symbolic de- 
vice of having the characters, one after 
another, enter by a garlanded portal 

which is that of birth, and leave by a 

black velvet portal which is that of 

death. When the characters are born, 

a nurse brings them in; as they grow 























older they put on white wigs, “simply | 


and without comment, at the indicated 
moment,” and when they die, they rise 
from the table, where the eating of a 
ninety-year long Christmas dinner is 
never interrupted, and move, just as 
simply and naturally, out through the 
black door. Time is concentrated, soft- 
ened, saddened, and time is the chief, 


though invisible character. The people 


themselves are hardly more than func- 
tions of time, and the action consists al- 
most entirely of birth, growing up, aging, 
and passing away. It is not surprising 
then, that a play which is so full of time 
should be strangely empty of almost 
everything else. The shadow of death, of 
the inevitable exit which is to occur a few 
pages later, blots out the characters’ fea- 
tures and makes one less interested in 
them than curious as to the time and 
manner of their departure. In this play, 
Mr. Wilder has hit on a brilliant idea, but 
an idea that is so good that, once he has 
suggested it, the translation of it into 
words and people seems to flow downhill 
from it, like a trickle of shallow water 
from a good, deep spring. And occasional- 
ly, and in spite of the gentle, melancholy 
dignity of the dialogue, as character after 
character rises from the table to leave the 
turkey and mortal life behind him, one 
finds it hard to repress a titter. I may be 
doing this tender telescoping of time an 
injustice, but I cannot help feeling that a 
faithful attempt to do it on the stage 
would give rise to moments of embarrass- 
ment. 

The other five plays are quite varied. 
“The Queens of France” is a rather elab- 
orate joke, nicely perfumed with history. 
“Pullman Car Hiawatha” is a pale, fantas- 
tic potpourri, a facetiously self-indulgent 
medley of celestial music, archangels, and 
lower berths that gets a little tipsy on its 
own fantasy. In it, Mr. Wilder enjoys him- 





self hugely, and leaves the reader with 
some right to wonder what it is all about. 
“Love and How to Cure It” strikes one as 
almost too slight for a place in a slight 
volume. “Such Things Happen Only in 
Books” is uncharacteristic—a feeble and 
lame little trick, written with more care 
than it is worth. The last play, “The Happy 
Journey to Trenton and Camden,” con- 
tains plenty of family, satirical realistic 
American dialogue, and one good char- 
acter (the mother), but it would be better 
as a story than as a play. 

On the whole, Mr. Wilder’s adventures 
into a form which makes him so self- 
conscious that he is continually running 
away from it are not happy, and simply 
cannot be compared with the imaginative 
certainty of his novels. The plays are all 
slight, which is true of most plays, but 
there is in them a shying-away from the 
obvious, the firm, the earthly, and satis- 
factory that suggests, not so much a divine 
discontent with realism and a praise- 
worthy longing for higher, more mys- 
terious things, as sheer inability to wres- 
tle with an unfamiliar form, and lack of 
something vitally worth saying in it. 

Robert Littell was the dramatic critic of 
the New York Wor tp until that paper was 
absorbed by the Scripps-Howard in- 
terests. He is the author of “Read America 
First.” 


American Prose 


(Continued from page 363) 
those who are determined to become ar- 
ticulate 4 V’outrance will do better with 
the rhythm of American speech than we 
did with our Victorian memories. 

To one reader, at least, it seems that the 
workaday style of the best newspaper and 
the best magazine writing, including such 
comedians as The New Yorker, is better 
now than like writing before the war. 
It lacks, or seems to lack, Great Names, 
to lift it now and then into what we 
call a style. It boasts no Addisons, no 
Swifts, no Macaulays, no Lowells, and no 
(thank heaven!) Carlyles. But this is not 
an age of Great Men. There were no 
Napoleons and Wellingtons in the war. 
Our great men are the Northcliffes and 
the Mussolinis, switchmen of genius, who 
throw the train of progress on to another 
track, but are too busy to perfect any- 
thing. Yet it is more than probable that 
in the best journalistic prose in this coun- 
try we have already an instrument as ex- 
pressive as any ever created in popular 
language. When some of the youngsters 
begin to try to make a good job of their 
writing instead of high profits for news- 
paper and magazine proprietors, its qual- 
ity may become more evident. 








A Balanced Ration for 
a Week’s Reading 


MALAISIE. By Henri FAUCONNIER. 
Macmillan. 

A novel of the white man in the 

Jungle. 

ONLY YESTERDAY. By FReperIcK 
Lewis ALLEN. Harpers. 

A lively history of the nineteen- 
twenties. 

A NATURALIST IN BRAZIL. By 
Konrap GuENTHER. Houghton Mif- 
flin. 

A travel record by a scientist who 
is interested in men and manners 
as well as fauna and flora. 
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S eeing Russta 


EYES ON RUSSIA. By Marcaret BourkKE- 
Wuitre. New York: Simon & Schuster. 
1931. $5. 


Reviewed by ArtHuR RuHL 
ECIDEDLY, Miss Bourke-White 
is a new-fashioned girl. She 
feels thoroughly at home in her 
United States. She loves ma- 

chines, or should we say, The Machine— 
the bigger the better. A great factory, far 
from being for her any symbol of impris- 
onment or of the cramping of individual- 
ity, is a place in which one feels beating 
the pulse of our people. Here is power 
and vitality, “every curve of the machine, 
every attitude of the worker, has an elo- 
quent simplicity, a vital beauty.” 

She likes fox-trotting and night clubs, 
and the texture of steel and of concrete. 
Greek temples, early-Americana of one 
sort and another, were both beautiful in 
their day; are still beautiful, yet with 
an obsolescent, nostalgic beauty. Miss 
Bourke-White is as far from Wordsworth 
as the latter was from the pyramids. 

Before she went to Russia in the sum- 
mer of 1930, she had been an associate 
editor of Fortune, and as such had sup- 
plied that magazine regularly with indus- 
trial photographs. She scrambled like a 
structural steel-worker over skyscrapers, 
steel-mills; looked into the faces of ex- 
press locomotives and giant turbines and 
generators as the early impressionists 
looked at ballet dancers and water lilies. 
She studied their contours and rhythms, 
hunting for what, to her senses, was their 
overtone or inner essence, and tried to 
catch that in her photographs. Yet she 
loathes what sometimes passes for “ar- 
tistic’” photography—the mere slurring 
over and arbitrary softening of lines to 
give the illusion of handwork. There must 
be no decoration for decoration’s sake. 
The beauty must be that of force, sym- 
metry, usefulness; and while such quite 
non-industrial things as clouds may be 
used as backgrounds, they must be used 
with conscious art to bring out more per- 
fectly the “character” of machine or 
workers. 

Those acquainted with the photographs 
in Fortune will not be surprised to hear 
that the Bolsheviks were excited when 
they saw her work. They were, indeed, in 
quite the Russian manner; the manner of 
which American audiences have had 
glimpses in some of the Russian films 
brought to this country. But of course 
they took a characteristic Russian way of 
showing their enthusiasm about her visit. 
Although she applied for a visa at the 
Soviet Information Bureau in Washing- 
ton six months in advance so as to have 
everything ready, and had sent on ahead 
the most formidable letters of recom- 
mendation, nobody knew anything about 
her or the visa when she arrived at the 
Soviet Embassy in Berlin. There were 
interminable weeks of fretful waiting. 
When she finally got to Moscow and was 
received, almost immediately, as few for- 
eigners had been received before, every- 
thing had to wait until “the day after to- 
morrow.” The Soviet scheme of contin- 
uous work, with different individuals’ 
rest days coming at different times, 
seemed like a puzzle ingeniously designed 
so that the man you needed, on any par- 
ticular day, was always away, taking his 
day of rest. 

But at last, she started out on her five 
thousand miles’ trip, with such an array 
of permits and official seals as would make 
the average foreign correspondent bark 
with envy. The Soviet Government paid 
her travelling expenses, and if there were 
trains or “soft seats” to be had, she was 
to have them. When she wanted sugar, 
she went direct to the local “Gay Pay OO” 


and an officer marched with her to the, 


nearest shop and requisitioned the sugar, 
if there was any. In Novorossisk, the focal 
newspaper editors were almost as fascin- 
ated with the American girl’s permits as 
with her photographs and exotic person- 
ality. “With such papers, the young lady 
could go to the moon!” they gasped. 

Well, Miss Bourke-White had a won- 
derful trip and she took some 800 pictures. 
She saw the great dam and bridge at 
Dnieperstroi; the 272,000-acre State farm 





known as “Verblud”; the great cement 
works at Novorossisk; rolling mills, tex- 
tile mills, tractor mills, peasants, factory 
workers, horses, great clouds piling high 
above the endless Russian plains, church- 
es, workers’ clubs, and much else. There 
are forty of her unusual and intensely 
interesting photographs reproduced in 
her book, and with it a running story of 
her trip itself. She found, to put her im- 
pressions into ten words, “Little food; no 
shoes; terrible inefficiency; steady prog- 
ress; great hope.” She makes no attempt 
to discuss politics, weigh results, or in- 
dulge in prophecy, except by implication, 
frequently humorous. The pictures speak 
for themselves—and tell more than chap- 
ters of the usual sort of returned travel- 
ler’s tales of the tremendous drama of 
the Five Years’ Plan. 

















the pure happiness of this part of the book 
is so perfectly depicted that it transports 
the reader back to Eden. 

But it does not last. The country is not 
after all friendly to white men; the first 
incident of the book was the collapse of 
a man who had taken to drink, as a sort 
of fair warning not to trust oneself too 
much to the pleasant languor of the trop- 
ics. Indeed, the country is not altogether 
friendly even to its natives; there is a 
warning of that, too, halfway through the 
book. And at the end, Rolain’s native ser- 
vant-boy, between whom and his master 
there is a grave and lovely affection, runs 
amok and brings on a tragedy. 

The translation could not be better. In 
every way “Malaisie” is an exquisite book, 
a book to own and to read more than 
once. 





ONE OF THE PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE IN “EYES ON RUSSIA.” 


Beauty and Maleie 


| MALAISIE. By Henri Fauconnter. Trans- 





lated by Ertc Sutron. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1931. $2. 
Reviewed by Bast DAVENPORT 
HIS work, which won the Gon- 
court Prize this year, is a beauti- 
ful and fascinating book. It is 
about Malaysia; the word Malai- 
sie indeed is the French form of Malaysia, 
but the translator, who has done well 
everywhere, has done especially well in 
leaving unchanged the title, with its sug- 
gestion of malaise. For the book has in it 
the enchantment of the jungle, where a 
white man may be happy, but can never 
be at home, and the note of uneasiness is 
never long absent. 

Its author was for fifteen years a rubber 
planter, and he has ably conveyed the 
surface picturesqueness of the country he 
knows so well. The mixture of races— 
Tamils, Malays, Chinese overseers, and 
the planters, boyish, hard-drinking Eng- 
lishmen and supercivilized Frenchmen,— 
the look of the cool forest and the warm 
sea, native customs and brilliant festivals, 
everything in short that one would expect 
in a travel book, is there, intimately 
known. But the writer’s real interest is 
not in the mere aspect of the country, but 
in the feel of the place, its effect on a sen- 
sitive man who has lived there a long 
time. This is expressed in the character of 
Rolain, the experienced friend of the nar- 
rator, who has given himself up to the 
Oriental nihilism which is so sympathetic 
to many Frenchmen. Rolain talks con- 
stantly, utters some of the best talk to be 
found anywhere, though he will hardly 
affirm anything. He says “Have you no- 
ticed that men have definite ideas only on 
subjects they have never thought about?” 

Rolain and his friend drift into a dreamy 
fatalism and skepticism which the coun- 
try encourages, and for a time are ideal- 
ly happy. They take a holiday by the 
sea and live naked, a paradisical holi- 
day where nakedness seems as spiritually 
symbolic as in Donne’s lines “As souls un- 
bodied, bodies unclothed must be To taste 
whole joys,” or as Rolain puts it: “Every 
land in which a man cannot live naked 
all the year round is condemned to work 
and war and morality.” Happiness is one 
of the hardest of states to describe; but 








Perhaps the Hen 
HOW TO TELL YOUR FRIENDS FROM 
THE APES. By Wit Cuppy. New York: 
Horace Liveright. 1931. $1.75. 
Reviewed by RANK SULLIVAN 
IS makes the second time Will 
Cuppy has fooled me. Two years 
ago he wrote a book called “How 
To Be A Hermit.” I read it imme- 


| diately, and hopefully. I had long desired 
| to be a hermit but had been prevented 


from becoming one by the telephone and 
a constitutional weakness for assenting 
when anyone, at one in the morning, said, 
“Oh, let’s have just one more.” 

In that book, instead of telling me how 


| to be a hermit, Cuppy made me chuckle. 
| Made me chuckle constantly and immod- 


erately. Chuckling at my age, and with 
my knowledge of how cruel the world 
can be! 

The selfsame Cuppy has now written 
another book. It is called “How To Tell 


| Your Friends From The Apes.” Well, 


with my large circle of acquaintances, it 
seemed a handy book to have. I read it. 


' With what result? I am again reduced to 
| an undignified state of hilarity, and am 





still to a large extent in the dark about 
my friends. 

Mr. Cuppy devotes the first portion of 
his book to our various forebears, the 
Piltdown Man, the Heidelberg Man, the 
Neanderthal Man, and the Cro-Magnon 
Man. I would not know much about this 
portion of the book. I was carefully 
reared, saw little of the lower classes and 
was never allowed to associate with any 
but Heidelberg men. Cuppy’s chapter on 
the Heidelberg Man seems to me a fair 
and unbiased analysis of the average Hei- 
delberg man. 

In the section he devotes to birds I felt 
more at home. I know birds. I had an aunt 
who was a good deal of a finch. I also 
know hens and, like Mr. Cuppy, know no 
good of them. 

Now, in the main I agree with every- 
thing Cuppy says in the book because 
(a) I am of a sweet and gentle disposition 
and always agree with everybody, and 
(b) on the few occasions when I disagreed 
I got a poke in the nose. Nevertheless, I 
cannot let pass unchallenged Cuppy’s 
statement that hens say “tuk, tuk, tuk, 
twork.” Perhaps the hens Mr. Cuppy has 








known say “twork.” In that case all one 
can do is lift a polite eyebrow and main- 
tain a discreet silence. But the hens I 
knew (and despised) never said “twork”; 
they said “tuk, tuk, tuk, ka-TAW-kut.” 

If any of our hens had ever said 
“twork” they would have been summarily 
dealt with. My father was no stickler for 
the proprieties, and on occasion could ex- 
press himself in pretty strong language,’ 
but he was not one to allow hens to go 
about clucking “twork”; not while chil- 
dren were within hearing, at any rate. 

There is a lot more to be said about 
Cuppy’s book, but I cannot say it now be- 
cause it is late and I have my ironing to 
do and a lot of clothes to sprinkle. I shall 
simply add that I have made the book re- 
quired reading in all the public schools 
and am presenting a copy of it to each 
member of my Sunday School class. For 
the public good, Cuppy should be put to 
work immediately on another book with 
a title starting with “How.” I suggest 
“How To Tell Your Friends To Be Her- 
mits.” 


The Lady of Godey’s 


(Continued from page 364) 
ously compensate American literary ge- 
nius. Hardly a distinguished author of 
the mid-century but was among its con- 
tributors. Edgar Allan Poe for one; but 
also Washington Irving, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, William Cullen 
Bryant, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Alice and 
Phoebe Carey, Nathaniel Parker Willis, 
William Gilmore Simms, Fitz Greene 
Halleck and many others of like or lesser 
literary fame; all of them glad of wel- 
come to Godey’s pages, most of them en- 
joying as well the personal friendship of 
the “Lady Editor.” Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote to her: “How much you have done, 





| and always with a high and pure aim!” 


For the rest, the details of Sarah Hale’s 


| life and personal authorship, the ins-and- 
outs of the career of the Lady’s Book and 


its profound influence upon American 
life, especially the life of women; for the 
thousand sidelights upon and from the 
quiet firesides above and roundabout 
which surged the politics, the wars, and 
rumors of wars, the economic hithers and 


| yons concerning which other historians 


have busied themselves voluminously, 
you must turn to the volume itself. From 
every point of view, including that of 
sheer entertainment, it is rewarding. Mrs. 
Finley has made a major and indispens- 


| able contribution to the history of Ameri- 


can journalism and literature. She has 
reclaimed and reanimated one of the 
most vital forces in our social develop- 
ment, uncovering forgotten springs of 
domestic refreshment and inspiration. 
She has done it before, in her “Old 


Patchwork Quilts, and the Women Who 
| Made Them.” There is a similar discern- 


ing study of woman’s life and handiwork 
in America, going on quietly but with 


| an almost tragic intensity under the sur- 
| face of our more obviously dramatic his- 
| tory. A spirit intangible, indescribable, in- 








fuses both of these books; an understand- 
ing of spiritual factors underlying—mem- 
ory, personality seeking expression... . 


There is something quaintly pathetic 
about the intensity of such work. Years 
spent in the making of tapestry or 
church embroideries seemed justified 
by the sumptuous dignity of the finished 
product; but that a calico bed-quilt 
should constitute the dearly earned 
fulfilment of a dream suggests a very 
starvation for beauty. ... With such 
poor means as they found at hand they 
were seeking to recreate what the civ- 
ilization they had left behind in Europe 
possessed. ... 


All this has needed doing. In both of 
her books this keen-eyed reporter, re- 
searcher, student of life, with a sense of 
social values and spiritual significances, 
has done it brilliantly. 


John Palmer Gavit has been newspaper 
man, social worker, and director of a pub- 
lishing house; he has been observer at and 
writer on the meetings of the League of 
Nations, and is now Associate Editor of 
the Survey. He was chief of the Wash- 
ington Bureau of the Associated Press 
from 1909-1911, and from 1912-13 was 
Managing Editor of the New York Eve- 
NING Post of which journal he was Vice- 
President from 1920-22. He is the author 
of a number of books. 
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Good Thoughts in 
Bad Times 


VERY year toward Christmas we 
make the suggestion that a few 
clients of exploring temper drop 
in at the Book Room of the Ox- 

ford Press (114 Fifth Avenue) and re- 
mind themselves how many really great 
books there are of which we hear too 
little. Consider for instance our old friend 
Thomas Fuller (1608-1662), author of 
The Holy State and the Profane State, 
and the Worthies. and Good Thoughts in 
Bad Times (followed by Good Thoughts 
in Worse Times). Bad Time Stories are 
appropriate nowadays. It was always our 
secret hope to edit a modern reprint of 
the Holy and Profane State, of which we 
have a noble first edition (1642) but we 
learn that Professor E. K. Broadus super- 
vised for the Oxford Press a little volume 
of Selections from Fuller. What a Christ- 
mas present that would be for just a few 
who understand how to commute back 
into the 17th century. It is one of that 
admirable and uncostly Clarendon Series 
of selections which includes such people 
as Wordsworth, Keats, De Quincey, Bor- 
row, Coleridge, Cowper, with the most 
famous essays that have been written 
about them by great critics. 

Not long ago we remarked to Mr. Clu- 
low of the Oxford Press (American 
Branch) that in the matter of Thomas 
Fuller we are the Fuller Brush Man him- 
self. This was only a hearsay phrase in 
our mouth: though we had been accosted 
both at our front door and on the air 
by a mysterious famulus calling himself 
that, the idea had no local habitation in 
our mind. The Fuller Brush Man might 
live anywhere from Maine to Manila for 
all we knew or cared. Then happened 
one of the coincidences that make life 
feasible. We had to go to Worcester by 
train, and were uncertain what to read en 
route. Usually we trust to the trove of 
Mr. Liggett’s counters at his Grand Cen- 
tral drugstore; but we hadn’t much time | 
and so to be sure of success we took with 
us Selections from Fuller. In the five 
minutes we could spare for Liggett we 
found a Henry James (The Sacred Fount) 
for 50 cents, but by the time we reached 
New Haven we were fed up with his 
dreary threshing of social chaff. What an 
excessively irritating book is that Sacred 
Fount. However Mr. Liggett evidently 
thinks well of it, for he has several copies. 
Perhaps it is valuable as an example of 
how not to write. After 50 pages or so 
it even begins to exert a perverse fascina- 
tion, like a drug. We imagined a con- 
versation between Henry James and the 
the ticket-window, Mr. James 
get some information 


man at 
endeavoring to 
about trains. 
a * I 

Then we took up Fuller, and were con- 
soled. It was humble and rich and real. 
And laying down the book to reconsider 
one of the good old parson’s felicities we 
looked casually out of the window, a 
little north of Hartford. There, alongside 
at just that instant, was the Fuller Brush 
factory 

This was the good passage we had just 
been reading: 


Lord, I discover an arrant Lazinesse 
in my Soul. For when I am to read a 
Chapter in thy Bible before I begin it, 
I look where it endeth. And if it endeth 
not on the same side, I cannot keep my 
hands, from turning over the leaf, to 
measure the length thereof on the 
other side; If it swels to many Verses I 
begin to grudge. Surely my heart is 
not rightly affected. Were I truly hun- 
gry after heavenly Food, I would not 
Complain of the greatest Messe of Meat. 


Then we came upon this, which is what 
free-lance journalist has re- | 


many a 








| Chaplin. 
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marked to himself on giving up a safe 
job to chase his own victuals: 

Forresters have informed mee, that 
Outlodging Deere are seldom seen to 
be so fat as those as keep themselves 
within the Parke. 


Fuller was one of the first of those to 
emphasize a great secret truth of pub- 
lishing: “Learning hath gained most by 
those books by which the Printers have 
lost. Whereas foolish Pamphlets prove 
most beneficial to the Printers.” 

One of Charles Lamb’s comments on 
Fuller is so embarrassing that we can- 
not refrain from quoting it. On Novem- 
ber 30, 1829, he wrote to Gillman from 
whom he had borrowed the Church His- 
tory and the Worthies: 

“All I want here is books of the true 
sort, not those things that moderns mis- 
take for books—what they club for at 
book clubs.” 

ss 
THE HARVEST IN BURGUNDY 


One of the Bowling Green’s travelling 
correspondents, Antoinette Burgess, gives 
the first news we have heard of the 1931 
wine harvest in Burgundy. She writes 
from the Hotel Saint-Louis et de la Poste 
at Autun: 

“I drank the health of the Saturday Re- 
view in vieux Beaujolais at the Trois Fai- 
sans in Dijon; and again last night at 
Beaune in the liqueur which is a spécia- 
lité of the Hotel de la Poste. [Marc, pre- 
sumably.] Although my father was an 
importer of French wines, I’ve never 
known one vintage from another, but if I 
stayed long in Burgundy it would be dif- 
ferent. This year the vines yielded so 
poorly that the proprietors have peti- 
tioned the legislature not to label any of 
the wines. I wonder if you know the book 
I am using as a guide: Burgundy by Ste- 
phen Gwynne. It is delicious. For one page 
of description of cathedral or Roman re- 
mains he devotes four or five to what he 
had to eat and drink. But it is irresistible 
when one fares as one does at these mar- 
vellous old inns each of which is famed 
for some one dish. The écrévisses au 
créme I had last night will live in my 
memory along with the Hétel-Dieu. 

“I had an experience in Dijon that 
would have pleased you. It was evidently 
an auspicious day for weddings, for as I 
stood in the entrance of the old Palais des 
Etats, I saw seven brides arrayed in white 
descend the grand staircase (and never 
tell me that French girls have pretty 
feet) and drive away in seven antique 
barouches—five of which were drawn by 
white horses, and all of which were lav- 
ishly bedecked with white favors. Seven 
wives, but none of whom will probably 
ever see St. Ives. 

“While in England I went to Winter- 
slow, and had tea in Hazlitt’s sitting-room 
at the Hut. You approve of that I feel 
sure.” 


ses Ss 
We thought we knew most of F. An- 


stey’s yarns. There must be many like 
ourself who remember The Brass Bottle 
when it ran in the old Strand Magazine; 
and Vice Versa is also a pretty well- 
known classic. But we never read The 
Tinted Venus until we came upon it in 
the Anstey omnibus lately issued by Dut- 
ton. Humour & Fantasy by F. Anstey they 
call the collection; a title one instinctively 
telescopes to Humor & F. Anstey. Nearly 
1,200 pages of as pleasant reading as one 
expects to find, and we hope to live long 
enough to see The Tinted Venus made 
into a moving picture. A timid little bar- 
ber accidentally brings the statue of 
Venus to life by putting a ring on her 
finger; the reanimated goddess falls in 
love with him and follows him all over 
London, to his great embarrassment. 
What a picture it would be for Charley 


CHRISTOPHER Mortey. 








Vachel Lindsay: 1879-1931 


By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 





F all the vivid meetings during 

a long friendship with Vachel 

Lindsay, none comes back more 

spontaneously than an evening 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Vachel 
(he was just beginning to slough off the 
introductory Nicholas) was seated be- 
tween my wife and myself: the opera was 
“Coq d’Or.” The prologue had set the 
mood for witches that rode in iron mor- 
tars and huts that walked on hen’s legs; 
plucked strings joined with a glassy per- 
cussion to evoke a light that never was 
even on fairyland. Then the legend blos- 
somed for the eye as well as the ear; ori- 
ental reds and yellows fought for domi- 
nance; a ballet emphasized the crescen- 
dos of fantasy while two green giants 
swung through the dancers as though 
they were mowing to music. Vachel 
leaned forward. “I’m for it!” he boomed 
in what he imagined was a whisper but 
which effectively drowned Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s brasses. “I’m for it, Louis! That’s 
what I want Springfield to be!” 

There was about the ejaculation some- 
thing incongruous, even something gro- 
tesque, but there was also something 
grand. Truly, that was what Vachel want- 
ed his Springfield (Springfield, Illinois) 
to be—a living legend in strange music, 
swift color, heightened awareness. But it 
was not only Springfield that was to be 
so happily transmogrified; it was to be 
every city, every tawdry cross-roads. 
Springfield was far more than the town 
in which he was born and to which, after 
many wanderings, he returned to die. As 
anyone must notice who reads that curi- 
ous document, “The Golden Book of 
Springfield,” it became his symbol for a 
richer America in the same way that 
Whitman’s “I” was a symbol of a hugely 
—and, like Vachel’s, a naively—idealized 
democracy. 

That Vachel was, primarily, an evan- 
gelist is obvious not only from his pro- 
gram but from his performance. He print- 
ted and reprinted his Village Magazine 
and gave copies away from the asking; 
he tramped, at various times, from door 
to door, entertaining the farmers, reciting 
for the children, and uplifting the entire 
family with his vision in exchange for a 
night’s lodging. He combined, in his poe- 
try as well as his personality, the free 
improvising of the minstrel with the fer- 
vor of the missionary. He never ceased to 
be a propagandist for the preservation of 
the spirit. Just as he believed that every 
slum might become a part of a holy city, 
so he insisted that every person housed 
a poet. I remember one of his most per- 
sistent efforts to awake the artist in his 
fellow-beings. Vachel had a theory that, 
inherent in everyone’s handwriting, there 
lurked a “private hieroglyph.” Each man’s 
way of shaping his letters was his highly 
individualized style, and Vachel held that 
this “idiom” could not only be discov- 
ered but used to unlock vast creative 
potentialities. I remember his first experi- 
ments on a not altogether inarticulate 
group, ‘the fabulous flower-boats and 
beasts, the convolutions and quatrains he 
evolved out of our free-hand “cat,” “dog” 
and the company’s collective scribblings. 
A mesmerist, aided by the ghost of Ed- 
ward Lear, might have accomplished 
this. But only Vachel, fired with the evi- 
dence of things unseen, could have be- 
lieved in it. 











The evangelistic impulse was implicit 
in the very phrases with which the poet 
endeared himself to those who knew him 
either in the flesh or on the printed 
page. Framed in a syncopated energy na- 
tive to his background Vachel preached 
his sermon. Beneath their megaphonic 
declamations, the poems say it over and 
over. “General William Booth Enters Into 
Heaven” is no less a psalm for being ac- 
companied by the horns and bass-drums 








VACHEL LINDSAY 
FROM A BUST BY ADRIAN VOISIN 





of the Salvation Army; “The Chinese 
Nightingale” takes us from a Californian 
laundry to a perfumed Nirvana where 
spring comes on forever; “The Congo” 
begins in a barrel-house dive and ends 
in an African paradise where a million 
boats with oars of silver sail through a 
transfigured land; “The Kallyope Yell” 
rises from the tanbark of the circus-ring 
to become the siren singing of a dream- 
haunted, dream-hunting people. 

It is this last poem which fascinates me 
most; through its lines Vachel seems to 
speak without his usual instruments and 
accessories. Now, more clearly than when 
his voice was a novelty, he seems to be 
saying in the voice of a suddenly hushed 
calliope; 

Prophet-singers will arise, 
Prophets coming after me, 
Sing my song in softer guise 
With more delicate surprise. 
I am but the pioneer 

Voice of Democracy; 

I am the gutter dream, 

I am the golden dream. 

It is not for me to attempt a final sum- 
mary of Vachel’s gifts as a poet or pioneer 
nor hazard a guess as to how long his 
sharply stressed and richly communicated 
vitality will survive. I suspect that he 
knew how ineffectual, if achievable, it 
was to “blow the proud folk low, human- 
ize the dour and slow.” Even while he 
envisaged every man as a driver of chari- 
ots with “a steel spring Roman grace,” he 
knew that as long as lions roared his 
people would worship not merely Mam- 
mon but Barnum, and that the very pop- 
corn crowd would rule the town. 

Nevertheless, his vision was “born of 
mobs, born of steam,” and I like to im- 
agine that now, more than ever, Vachel 
has something to say to us. I even think 
I can tell what it is. He is saying “Listen 
to my golden dream... . Listen to my 
g-o-l-d-e-n d-r-e-a-m... .!” 








In Memory of Vachel Lindsay 


By SARA TEASDALE 


66 EEP in the ages,” you said, “Deep in the ages,” 
And “To live in mankind is far more than to live in a name”— 
You are deep in the ages now, deep in the ages, 
You whom the world could not break, nor the years tame. 


Fly out, fly on, eagle that is not forgotten, 
Fly straight to the innermost light, you who loved sun in your eyes— 
Free of the fret, free of the weight of living, 

Bravest among the brave and gayest among the wise. 
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Pioneer Life 


CALICO BUSH. By Racuet Fievp. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1931. 


$2.50. 
Reviewed by Henry Seine, Cansy 


HIS is a really good book, simple 

in its narrative, meaty, sincere, 

and with that occasional thrill 

which is so much more effective 
when the story lifts you to it, than when 
some trick or irrelevant sensation spurs 
the jaded flank of narrative. Calico Bush 
is the name of the old ballad made on the 
sheep laurel flower and this story of a 
pioneer’s family of 1743, settling on the 
mainland of Maine near Mt. Desert island, 
is woven in and out with authentic cus- 
toms and folk poetry, both French and 
English. For the heroine of the story, 
Marguerite, is a French refugee, a “bound 
girl” in charge of the children. She has 
grit and intelligence, saves them from the 
Indians, does more than her share in mak- 
ing the home, and is a personality. The 
lives of the pioneers were chronicle, and 
the difficulty in writing their stories, es- 
pecially for children, is to keep a nice bal- 
ance between the routine of frontier life, 
interesting but still a routine, and the pos- 
sibilities of adventure which lead the 
story teller for children into a melodrama 
of excitement where the hero always 
wins. Miss Field has got the texture of 
real life into her story without dulness on 
one hand or melodrama on the other. The 
island life flows with a genuine intensity 
but her touch is always sure upon the life 
and the family characters to which the 
adventures happen, and she never lets 
the episodes run off with the story. It is 
a skilful and rather touching book, with 
a remainder of good American experience 
for the child who reads it. 


Tales of Foreign Lands 


A DOLL, TWO CHILDREN, AND THREE 
STORKS. By Teresa. Translated from 
the Italian by Dorotuy Emmericu. Illus- 
trated by WitHeLm Reetz. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1931. $2.50. 


THE SPARROW OF ULM. By Grace GIL- 
KISON. Illustrated by the author. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1931. $1. 

Reviewed by ALBERTA WILLIAMS 





HESE two delightful and intelli- 

gent juvenile books, the first a 

translation from the Italian of a 

Nuremberg Christmas story and 
the second a retelling of old German tales, 
offer just one danger in the role of Christ- 
mas gifts for children: improperly dis- 
ciplined parents may insist upon reading 
them first! 

“A Doll, Two Children, and Three 
Storks” owes much of its enjoyable qual- 
ity to its picture of Nuremberg as a veri- 
table capital of toys in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But apart from this charm it relates 
a vivid narrative of how the toys in the 
most popular toy shop of Nuremberg re- 
volted and left the city toyless and for- 
lorn for an entire year, because their fa- 
vorite clerk was unjustly imprisoned for 
theft. The famous doll Cunegunda, which 
now graces the shop window of an anti- 
quarian and which is the sole survivor 
among the many characters in the book, 
is responsible for the facts of the story; 








she it was who related the adventures of | 


the toys to the author. And such adven- 
tures! Led by Cunegunda, Charlemagne, 
and the Nut Cracker, the principal toys 
in the shop, together with the two chil- 
dren of the unjustly accused clerk, 
mounted three Nuremberg storks and, 
leaving Nuremberg destitute of toys at 
Christmas, departed for a year in fairy- 
land, down in Italy. The remaining toys, 
with the exception of the Rubber Cat, 
simply marched off to a grotto and locked 
themselves in for the year, and the Rub- 
ber Cat played the Sherlock Holmes role 
and succeeded in bringing the real cul- 
prit to justice and in releasing the unfair- 
ly accused clerk from prison. During the 
year the Nurembergers, who were very 
proud of their toys, had been taught a 
good, firm lesson and, when the toys re- 
turned in time for the next Christmas, we 
are given to understand that these Nu- 
rembergers had learned enough not to go 
about mistreating favorite toy clerks any 
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Conducted by KATHERINE ULRICH 








more. So all ends well, with the Nurem- 
bergers properly punished, repentant, and 
forgiven, with Benito Claus released from 
prison, with the children returned to Be- 
nito, and with the toys back in Nurem- 
berg, obviously the best place for them to 
be as long as the city’s inhabitants are 
behaving themselves in an agreeable 
manner. 

We believe children eight to twelve, for 
whom the book is intended, and their par- 
ents and grandparents and aunts and un- 
cles will be particularly enthusiastic over 
the numerous illustrations by the Ger- 
man artist, Wilhelm Reetz. 

“The Sparrow of Ulm” is a volume con- 
taining five delightful old tales in each of 
which a bird is the principal character. 
These stories are intended for children 
from six to eight years old, but, while it 
might be well to heed the six-year age 
limit, the eight-year limit could be ex- 
tended indefinitely. 

The book takes its name from the first 
story in it, that of the sparrow who 
showed the arguing citizens of Ulm how 
to bring through the city gates the beams 
for their great cathedral. The old, familiar 
tale is thoroughly fresh and alive in the 
author’s narration of it. 

The second story in the book, “The 
Starling of Segringen,” is really the gem 
of the volume. The author’s keen sense of 
humor, always kindly and in evidence in 
every tale in this book, is at its best when 
she tells of the starling and of the barber 
and his wife. We see so clearly the bright, 





THE OREGON TRAIL. By Francis Park- 
MAN. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
1931. $3. 

The many vigorous and dramatic draw- 
ings by James Daugherty distinguish this 
classic of the West. 

THE OMNIBUS JULES VERNE. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. 1931. $3. 

Four Jules Verne stories between two 
covers! The book contains “Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Under the Sea,” “Around 
the World in Eighty Days,” “The Blockade 
Runners,” and “From the Earth to the 
Moon and the Trip Around It.” Maps and 
a frontispiece for each tale add a festive 
note. 

OUR CHILDREN. By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
New York: Duffield & Green. 1931. $3. 
Anatole France and Boutet de Monvel, 

the artist, matched their happiest moods 

in two books for children, “Our Children” 
and “Boys and Girls.” They are now to 
be had in one volume. Our small sigh is 

a technical one for the uneven quality 

of the printing. 

THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. By 
CremMENT Moore. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1931. $1.50. 

Arthur Rackham’s inimitable pictures 


for this jolly Christmas poem make an at- 


cheerful, little barber, his scolding wife, | 


and the clever starling that it is impos- 
sible for the moment to believe that this 
is only a fairy tale. We become equally 
convinced in “The Jackdaw of Rheims,” 
a story not originally intended for chil- 
dren but which has been well adapted to 
their understanding in the present book. 

Miss Gilkison has a special talent for 
gently and humorously robbing the vain 
of their glory. She finishes off a pompous 
city councilor or an austere cardinal so 
deftly as to make even a six-year-old see 
that unapproachable people are not al- 
ways to be taken too seriously. 





OldFriendsinNewDress | 


THE STORY OF SIEGFRIED. By James 
Batpwin. Color illustrations by PETER 
Hurp. New York. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1931. $2.50. 

This excellent hero tale joins the list of 
“Scribners Illustrated Classics for Young 
Readers,” and has in keeping with the 
other titles a handsome holiday appear- 
ance. It should make many new friends 
among boys and girls who thrill to the 
deeds of great and god-like men. 
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tractive and tender book. 

THE DUTCH CHEESE. By WALTER DE LA 
Mare. New York: Knopf. 1931. $3. 
Two favorite fairy stories from “Broom- 

sticks” delightfully illustrated in color 

and black and white by the fairies’ fore- 
most interpreter, Dorothy Lathrop. 

THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. 
By Mark Twain. Philadelphia: Winston. 
1931. $2.50. 

Christopher Morley has written an in- 


| troduction for this edition which young 
| persons will enjoy reading. They will like 


also the numerous illustrations by Peter 


Hurd. 





BAMBI. By Fetrx Satten. New York: Si- 
mon & Schuster. 1931. $2.50. 

New illustrations by Kurt Wiese, larger 
type and format place this edition defi- 
nitely in the junior library. 

COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak WaLrTon. 
Philadelphia: David McKay. 1931. $5. 
Twelve full-page pictures and many 

decorations by Arthur Rackham make 

this large boxed edition a handsome gift 
for Rackham enthusiasts. 

THE LEWIS CARROLL BOOK. Edited by 
Ricuarp Herrick. New York: Dial Press. 
1931. $3. 

A nice selection with Tenniel and Henry 
Holiday illustrations, containing “Alice in 
Wonderland,” “Through the Looking 
Glass,” “The Hunting of the Snark,” “A 
Tangled Tale.” Phantasmagoria Nonsense 
from Letters. 





ILLUSTRATION, BY ARTHUR RACKHAM, FOR “THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS,” 
BY CLEMENT C. MOORE (LIPPINCOTT). 





THE LITTLE SHEPHARD OF KING- 
DOM COME. By Joun Fox, Jr. New 
York: Scribner’s. 1931. $3.50. 

Pictures by N. C. Wyeth revive the pop- 
ular story of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
MEMOIRS OF A FOX-HUNTING MAN. 

By Srecrriep Sassoon. Illustrated. New 

York: Coward McCann. 1931. $2.50. 

This account of a charming English 
boyhood omits the chapters on the War 
in the edition for young readers. 

A DAY IN A CHILD'S LIFE. Music by 
Mytes B. Foster. Illustrated by Karr 
GREENAWAY. New York. Frederick 
Warne. Reissue 1931. $2. 2 

THE QUEEN OF THE PIRATE SALE. By 
Bret Harte. Illustrated by Kate GrEEN- 
Away. New York: Frederick Warne. 
Reissue 1931. $1.50. 





A Search for Treasure 


THE MYSTERY CROSS. By Gunay Ha- 
DATH. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 
1931. $1.75. 

Reviewed by MrrcHeLt CHARNLEY 
HOUGH he tells a simple and fa- 
miliar story—the story of a boy’s 
search for treasure left him by 
his father and sought by a villain- 

ous enemy—Mr. Hadath has put distinc- 

tion into this small book. A writer well 
known to English boys—his stories are 
favorites in Boy’s Own Paper, the leading 

British boys’ magazine—he is a stranger 


| on this side of the water. “The Mystery 
| Cross” is a pleasant introduction 


The distinction in the story lies in its 
effortless writing and its excellent charac- 
terization, rather than in its plot. It is the 


| tale of David Keddie, orphan, summoned 


to a strange treasure hunt by a stranger 
messenger, an aged and weatherworn 
drummer who appears in a little seacoast 
town with a message directing the boy to 
seek at the foot of St. Palfry’s Cross for 
wealth. The search for the cross leads 
David and the drummer, loyal servant of 
the boy’s dead father, into adventure all 
over England and finally into the heights 
of the French Alps; there the search ends, 
and the villain of the piece dies inglor- 
riously. 

A simple story, this, and one told fre- 
quently enough (with a few slight varia- 
tions). Yet Mr. Hadath has succeeded in 
investing David and the drummer, Aunt 
Deborah and the treacherous Roack, with 
su much Ife, such vitality, that they make 
of the simple story a very real one. The 
book is one a boy can read with profit be- 
cause of its literary merit, and one he will 


| read engrossedly for the same reason— 


even though he doesn’t recognize it! 


The Story of Christmas 


THE CHRIST CHILD. From the Gospels 
According to Matthew and Luke, with 
Drawings by Mavup and Miska Perer- 
SHAM. New York: Doubleday, Doran. 
1931. $2. 

Reviewed by Marcery Branco 
MONG the host of picture books 
stylized, quaint or sophisticated, 
each striving for special effect, it 
is a pleasure to come upon any- 
thing as serene and simple as the Peter- 

shams’ “Christ Child.” Its cover, with a 

picture of the Bethlehem stable set against 

a background of gold-starred blue, re- 

minds one of old-time Christmas Eves, 

half-forgotten carols and all that goes 
with the legend of the first Christmas. It 
is interesting to know that Mr. and Mrs. 

Petersham went to Palestine expressly to 

get the real setting for their pictures, and 

that the little rounded hills, the funny 
long-eared lambs and queer branching 
cactus plants that figure so decoratively 
through the pages are a part of the genu- 





* ine background. The pictures are soft and 


delicate in coloring and have all the feel- 
ing of Eastern warmth and sunshine. We 
are glad that the text is not re-told, but 
taken directly from the gospels of Mat- 
thew and Luke, the only words in which 
the story of the Nativity should be pre- 
sented to children. The printing was done 
in Germany under the direct supervision 
of the artists and is a very fine example 


| of what is possible in color work, perfect 


| 
| 
| 


in tone and gradation. Both for its beauty 
and special appeal this book should have 
a foremost place on the Christmas list. 
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Tue Diary or a Provincrat Lapy. By E. 
M. Delafield 

RicHarp HuGHES OMNIBUS. 

Broome Staces. By Clemence Dane. 

Hatrer’s Castie. By A. J. Cronin. 

DeatH AND Taxes. By Dorothy Parker. 

Tue Waves. By Virginia Woolf. 

Dwarr’s Bioop. By Edith Olivier. 

Tue Coxrecrep Guost Srortes of M. R. 
James. 

Onty YESTERDAY 
Allen. 


—— 7 
Zaorthiuan (Cm Dane 
For Amusement 
Humor ANp Fantasy. By F. Anstey. 
Snuc Harzour. By W. W. Jacobs. 
Detectives and Spooks 

Mr. Fortune Speakinc. By H. C. Bailey. 
Tuey WatK Acarn. Edited by Colin de la 


By Frederick Lewis 


Mare. 
Poetry 
Tue SIGNATURE OF Pain. By Alan Porter. 
Fiction 
Fatuer Matacuy’s Mrracie. By Bruce 
Marshall. 
S.S. San Pepro. By James Gould Cozzens. 
Juvenile 
Raccepy Ann’s Sunny Soncs. By Johnny 


Gruelle, music by Will Woodin. 
For Collectors 
A Year’s Subscription to The Colophon 
$15. 
For Students of Typography 
Mise —N Pace. By A. Tolmer—$12 
New Editions 
Casuvats or THE Sea. By Wm. McFee 
(Modern Library, 95c). 
DreamtuorP. By Alexander Smith (Ox- 


ford Press, 80c) 
Saenany 
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Broome Staces. By Clemence Dane. 


Mataisig. By Henri Fauconnier. 

Onty YesterpAy. By Frederick Lewis 
ALLEN. 

TuHEoporeE Roosevett. By Henry F. Prin- 
gle. 

Tue Epic or America. By James Truslow 
Adams. 


WELLINGTON. By Philip Guedalla. 

Tue SIGNATURE OF Pain. By Alan Porter. 

Tue Sonnets oF PetrarcH. Translated by 
Joseph Auslander. 


Um 7 a 


Apert Grope. By F. O. Mann. 

Return I Dare Not. By Margaret Ken- 
nedy. 

Two Peopte. By A. A. Milne. 

Aut Passion SPENT. By V. Sackville-West. 

Mapp anv Lucia. By E. F. Benson. 


LIFE AMONG THE Lowsrows. By Eleanor 
W. Rowland. 

Onty Yesterpay. By Frederick Lewis 
Allen. 


1066 AND ALL THAT. 


haf fe rs 

Att Passion Spent. By V. Sackville- 
West. 

Letters oF Emity Dickinson. By Mrs. 
Mabel Todd. 

WELLINGTON. By Philip Guedalla. 


AMERICAN Poetry. By Louis Untermeyer. 

Sonnets or Petrarcu. Translated by Jo- 
seph Auslander. 

TuHeEoporE Roosevett. By Henry F. Pringle. 

THe Work, WEALTH, AND HAPPINESS OF 

Manxinp. By H. G. Wells. 

Tue Corn KING AND THE SPRING QUEEN. 

By Naomi Mitchison. 











Dorothy Canfield’s 


BASQUE ° 
PEOPLE 


By the author of “The Deepen- 


ng Stream ’ 


$2.50 











THE WAVES 





Virginia Woolf's 


new novel 


By the author of “Orlando” 


$2.50 














James Gould Cozzens’ 


§. §. 
SAN PEDRO 


$1.50 











F. O. Mann’s novel 


of Suburban London 


ALBERT 
GROPE 


fe 
No 
uw 














The outstanding biogra- 
phy by Henry Pringle 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 


$5.00 $3.50 











Louis Untermeyer’s 


AMERICAN 
POETRY 


From the Beginning 
to Whitman 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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TuHeEse THIRTEEN. By William Faulkner. 

America Hispana. By Waldo Frank. 

ELLten Terry AND BERNARD SHAW. Edited 
by Christopher St. John. 


[omy nb 


Crry Cuitp. By Selma Robinson. 

THe Martiat Spirit. By Walter Millis. 

First NicHTts AND First EpiTions. By 
Harry B. Smith. 

SHADOWS ON THE Rock. By Willa Cather. 

NewTon D. Baker: AMERICA AT War. By 
Frederick Palmer. 

Suspicious CHARACTERS. 
Sayers. 


By Dorothy L. 





Letrers OF Emity Dickinson. Edited by | 


Mabel Loomis Todd. 
Snuc Harsour: The Collected Stories of 


W. W. Jacoss. 


Deb. T lovith 
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Social Satire 


THE GARDENER’S FRIEND AND 

OTHER PESTS. By Georce S. CHAPPELL 
Reviewed by Marron P. SmitTH 

HIS ingenious work of collabora- 

tion, that bears the names of Mr 

Chappell and Mr. Hunt, is widely 

heralded by the publishers as 


a “spoof,” a word which the editors of | 


the “New English Dictionary” wisely 
refrain from defining, but which they 
give as a synonym for “hoax or hum- 
bug.” As Mr. Chappell’s “Cruise of the 
Kawa” was undoubtedly a glorious “spoof” 
adventure book, publishers and reviewers 
may rashly conclude that everything that 
flows from his pen is an addition to the 
literature of hoax and humbug. But this 
book is not. It is a delicious bit of social 
satire, and its garden lore is above re- 
proach. It chronicles the formation, activ- 
ities, and downfall of a suburban Garden 
Club throughout the twelve months of 
its existence. The authors and founders 
of the club, who served as its secretary 
and treasurer, acted on the advice of their 
friend, Harry Golightly, editor of Beau 
Monde, and established the Hammonasset 
Garden Club on a firm foundation. As 
Harry put it, “You wish to have a club 


with distinct social prestige, not‘merely | % 


an excuse for meetings of a lot of rather 
ordinary people who like to stick seeds 
in the ground.” So Mrs. Horace Punder- 
ford, Elsie Chalmers, “whose place, 
though small, was always immaculately 
kept; the two Trainor sisters, Sophy and 
Lucy, impeccable spinsters coeval with 
their own box bushes,” and two or three 
others, equally desirable, were chosen 
charter members. In time the doors were 
opened, for one reason or another, to a 
few of the “villagers”; but this turned out 
a mistake, as events at the last meeting 
proved. 

Papers were read at each session of the 
club, sometimes by members, sometimes 
by horticultural experts who were invited 
to attend. It is difficult to choose from so 
much that is excellent, but the present 
reviewer would tie for first place the lec- 
ture by Mr. Fosberg of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College on Insect Pests, and 
Henry Chalmers’s paper on “Manure.” In 
the course of the year the members vis- 
ited the Spring Flower Show in New 
York, the Ellington Gardens at Great 
Neck (where they were held up for two 
dollars a head admission fee) and were 
in turn visited by the Caravan Players. 
These temperamental young artists pro- 
duced “Black Rose” in Fanny Graham’s 
garden, a play chosen by the club mem- 
bers for its supposed horticultural inter- 
est but which “dealt not with the queer 


flowers of poesy, but with miscegenation, 


a social problem never discussed in the 
salons of Hammonassett.” 

Designs from old wood-cuts embellish 
the absurd little lyrics that introduce the 
records of each month, and Haenigsen’s 
illustrations are as amusing as the text; 
possibly more so. 











the AMERICAN Bible 


is easier to read 


the AMERICAN Bible 


is easier to understand 


the AMERICAN Bible 


is more accurate 


the AMERICAN Bible 


is as modern as today 


the AMERICAN Bible 


combines the translations of 
J. M. P. Smith and Edgar 
J. Goodspeed 


the AMERICAN Bible 


has 2,060 pages for only $3.50 
in cloth, $5.00 in leather 


The University of Chicago Press 











| BOOKS 


Every one welcomes a stimulat- 
ing, absorbing book and no one 
ever has too many! At DUT- 
TONS: the books of all publish- 
ers, including Children’s Books. 


-- Old BOOKS 
-- Rare BOOKS 


Investments with a future. A 
joy forever! At DUTTONS: the 
rarities of today and the rari- 
ties of tomorrow (the selected 
first editions). Send for new 
catalogue. 


-- Gift BOOKS 


The best editions beautifully 
hand-bound in guaranteed acid- 
free leather, hand-tooled. Very 
moderate prices. Also superb 
library sets bound in the acid- 
free leather. 


DUTT.ONS 


681 Fifth Avenue at 54th St. 


Call PL aza 3-7400 
for Individual Service 








_ 




















“1931 is going to be a year when good books 
held back because of adverse conditions are to 
be released in a Fall season which will be a good 
season if the American public still cares to read 
and knows its opportunities.*’ 
Dr. Henry Seidel Canby 
September 12, 1931 


BOOKS ARE IDEAL GIFTS 
—AT ALL BOOKSTORES— 


The 
American Booksellers Association 
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One of the Most Important Works of Our Time 
MEMOIRS OF PRINCE VON BULOW 


Vol. I. From Secretary of State to Imperial Chancellor, 1897-1903. 
Vol. II. From the Morocco Crisis to Resignation, 1903-1909. 


Startling revelations of European diplomacy from behind the scenes 
which the New York Times calls “This supremely entertaining, intimate, 
insinuating, and, withal, important human docu- 

a ment.” Two volumes, with 16 il- 

seers — lustrations in each, in box, $10.00 
The volumes may be pur- 
‘chased separately, 

price $5.00 each. 











own & Company Suggest Gooks for Christmas Gifts |} 


A Brilliant Panorama of American Life 


THE EPIC OF AMERICA 
JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


The author of “The Adams Family” gives us the story of the American 
people from Columbus to Hoover. “If I could have read but one book 
this year, ‘The Epic of America’ is the one I would have chosen.” —Emily 
Newell Blair in Good Housekeeping. A leading best seller everywhere. An 
Atlantic Book. With 17 woodcuts. 75th thousand. $3.75 
































The Third Volume in the Famous “Jalna” Saga 
FINCH’S FORTUNE 
B 


MAZO DE LA ROCHE 
“It is entirely enthralling to those unfamiliar with the earlier stories, 
and shows Miss De la Roche at her very best.’’-—Hugh Walpole. An Atlantic 
Novel. A leading best seller. 50th thousand. $2.50 







The Atlantic 
$5,000 Prize Book 





FORTY-NINERS =~ 

BY ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 
The complete chronicle of the gold rush to California, based on 250 © E 
diaries of the Forty-Niners. “There are not many books in any season OF DESTIN 
which can compare in interest with this for those who love adventure.” — ~ if toot ed & 
New York Times. With 118 illustrations and maps. $3.50 
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The Season’s Literary Sensation—Both Here and Abroad 


HATTER’S CASTLE 
BY A. J. CRONIN : 


“A novel of prodigious power that carries the reader to the end” says 
Christopher Morley in The Saturday Review of Literature of this story which 
The London Observer calls ‘The most successful novel of the year.” 33rd 
thousand. $2.50 


A Love Story by the Author of “The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus”’ 


THE WINDMILL ON THE DUNE 
BY MARY E. WALLER 


This is a tale of two coasts—Cape Cod and Brittany—an absorbing, 
human story of a group of charming personalities. 24th thousand. $2.50 





The Autobiography of a Great Biographer 
GIFTS OF LIFE 


BY EMIL LUDWIG 


Dr. Ludwig at fifty has written an autobiography which is witty, natve, 
gay—the work of a brilliant man who understands himself uncannily— 
packed with portraits of the great and near-great. 17 illustrations. $4.00 


gag sanes sates 


o~ 


A New Romance by the Author of “The Broad Highway” 
A JADE OF DESTINY 


BY JEFFERY FARNOL 


Farnol has woven two contrasting love stories through this swift, 
glowing romance dealing with a plot against Queen Elizabeth. $2.50 


a 
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Books of Varied Lnterest 


o~ 
A, 


Dovels for AU Castes 


THE ROAD BACK 
By ERICH MARIA REMARQUE 
Critics call it as great as or greater than his famous 





AAbout Books anv the Oheatre 


SHAKESPEARE VS. SHALLOW 
By LESLIE HOTSON 
“The most important single discovery in Shake- 








THE REDISCOVERY OF JONES 
By SIMEON STRUNSKY 
A brilliant defense of the much-maligned “aver- 


“All Quiet.” 70th thousand. $2.50 a York Times. An Atlantic is age American.” An Atlantic Book.- $2.00 
illustrations. . 
THE FLOWER OF LIFE 

tA wonderfe eg HOMAS BURKE ak FIRST NIGHTS AND WHAT LIFE SHOULD MEAN TO YOU 

wondertul presentation of the beauty and charm FIRST EDITIONS By DR. ALFRED ADLER 
modi often finds among the very poor. a By HARRY B. SMITH This world-famous psychologist discusses problems 
i , Delightful reminiscences by a famous librettist and which confront you every day and tells how best to 
STARDUST book collector. 16 illustrations. $3.50 cope with them. $3.00 


By D. L. MURRAY 
“This story of circus life in three countries is a gor- 
geous adventure tale.”—New York Herald Tribune. 
$2.50 


KATRIN BECOMES A SOLDIER 
By ADRIENNE THOMAS 
A touchingly beautiful love story of a young 
Alsatian girl. A German sensation. $2.50 


HUNTING SHIRT 
By MARY JOHNSTON 


FISHERS OF BOOKS 
By BARTON CURRIE 
This book will make a delightful gift for anyone 
who enjoyed Newton’s “The Amenities of Book- 
Collecting.” 76 illustrations. $4.00 


THE BARRETTS OF 


WIMPOLE STREET 
By RUDOLF BESIER 
Completetext of the famous playin which Katharine 
Cornell has scored such a tremendous success. With 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
New revised edition of the book regarded every- 
where as the most substantial and just estimate of 
the Soviet State. 16illustrations. AnAtlantic Book $3.50 


EDWARD VIL MAN AND KING 
By H. E. WORTHAM 
A vivid biography, free from hero-worship or 
“debunking.” 16 illustrations. AnAtlantic Book $4.00 


i= romance of Colonial America by the — 8 scenes from the New York prodaction $2.00 
of “Croatan.” 2.00 : ‘ 
GOOSE STEPS TO PEACE 
THE ROOFS OF WEIR PAVLOVA By JONATHAN MITCHELL 


By CLARICE BLAKE 
Charming love story with its scenes laid in a 
Connecticut town. $2.00 


By WALFORD HYDEN 
First biography of the famous dancer. A delightful 
gift book. 16 illustrations. $3.00 


These Books Are For Sale At AH Booksellers 


Tells the inside story of the various peace con- 
ferences and discusses the forces making for war 
and peace. $2.50 
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Whittlesey House Books 
of Timely Interest 


FRANK ENSTEIN 


Incorporated 


By I. MAURICE WORMSER. A timely and challenging 
analysis of the power wielded by the giant corporations. 
The author, editor of The New York Law Journal, presents 
a vital contribution to business thought. $2.50 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR 
By G. R. TABOUIS. A remarkably vivid and fascinating 
biography of the great king of Babylon. “Read it, and the 
terrible legend will suddenly grow human before your 
eyes."—Gabriel Hanotaux. I Illustrated $5.00 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND DISARMAMENT 


By BENJAMIN H. WILLIAMS. A timely survey of 
Disarmament and the position of the United States. $3.50 


WAR AND DIPLOMACY 
im The FRENCH REPUBLIC 


By FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN. An inquiry into 
political motivations and the control of foreign policy. A 
searching inquiry behind the scenes at the Quai d'Orsay. 


$4.00 
EVERYMAN AND HIS 
COMMON STOCKS 


By LAURENCE H. SLOAN, Vice President, Standard 
Statistics Co. An expert review of common stocks’ with 
counsel for a long term investment program. $2.50 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 


Edited by Authur Tappan North. Distinctive monographs 
on three of America's foremost“architects. (1) Ralph Adams 
Cram. (2) Raymond M. Hood. (3) Ely Jacques Kahn. 
Illustrated each $3.00 
/Sapan's Economic Position\_ 
By John E. Orchard. Can Japan afford war? This book 
presents an answer in its study of Japan's economic 
resources. $5.00 
Undiplomatic Memories 


By William Franklin Sands. A first hand picture of 
Japanese aggression in the Far East which affords a 
striking parallel to the situation today. IIlustrated 

$3.00 


The World's Economic Dilemma 
By Ernest M. Patterson. A timely picture of our 


changing world and the complex forces at work. 
$3.50 


THE ART OF LEARNING 


By WALTER B. PITKIN. The first book to organize and 
present the precise technique of learning. 3rd Printing. 


DIVORCE _ 


A Social Interpretation 
By J. P. LICHTENBERGER. Marriage and divorce re- 
viewed from earliest times by a recognized authority. $4.00 
/Geography and Stamps\ 
By Kent B. Stiles. Stamps in the world's history. 
Illustrated $3.00 
The Book of American Presidents 
By Esse V. Hathaway. Intimate biographies and 
portraits of all our Presidents. Illustrated $2.50 
Ourselves and the World 

\. By F. E. Lumley and Boyd H. Bode. The making of a 
citizen, fascinatingly told. Illustrated $3.00 

At All Bookstores 
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The Love Making of a Genius 


TEMPERAMENTAL 
AN EK by GROVE WILSON 


“A triumph worthy of the best in both fiction and 
biography.”—New York Herald Tribune. 

“This life story of the amazing woman who sacri- 
ficed her own talents on the altar of Carlyle’s 
genius, makes dramatic reading.” — New York 
Times. 


At Your Bookseller’s $2.50 
IVES WASHBURN NEW YORK 














A Picture Book for Elders 





DAVID OCTAVIUS HILL: Master of 
Photography. By Hernrich ScHwarz. 
New York: The Viking Press. 1931. $6. 

Reviewed by Paut STRAND 

HIS handsome American edition 

of reproductions of the photo- 

graphs of David Octavius Hill 

(1802-1870) is justified by its sub- 
ject and does justice to it. It brings to- 
gether eighty fine examples of Hill’s por- 
traits, printed in Germany from the Ger- 
man half-tone plates, which in these days 
of shoddy, commercialized reproductions 
are a joy to behold. Besides the illustra- 
tions there is an interesting but uneven 
essay by Heinrich Schwarz, clearly trans- 
lated by Helen E. Fraenkel. 

Hill was the first great pioneer in the 
use of photography ‘as a medium of ex- 
pression and remains today one of the 
foremost photographers of all time. His 
work is not new to America but it was 
in danger of being lost and forgotten. 
Original Hill prints were shown by Al- 
fred Stieglitz as early as 1906 in the gal- 
lery of the Photo Secession at 291 Fifth 
Avenue and again by Stieglitz with Max 
Weber in the big International Show of 
Photography at the Albright Gallery, 
Buffalo, in 1910. To Hill’s work were de- 
voted numbers 11-28-37 of Camera Work, 
but most of these books which recorded 
so completely and so beautifully the de- 
velopment of photography up to 1916 
have been either lost or destroyed. It 
is important therefore to have this book 
from Germany and its American edition. 

Herr Schwarz begins his essay with a 
scholarly account of the discovery of 
photography in France by Daguerre, the 
experiments of Niepce—also those of Fox 
Talbot in England, which latter led di- 
rectly to photography as we know it to- 
day. Schwarz tries with considerable suc- 
cess to link this historical data with the 
social, scientific, and philosophical forces 
which created the early nineteenth cen- 
tury and lead directly to our own time. 


He then goes on to tell the interesting | 


story of how Hill, a Scotch painter living 
in Edinburgh, was impelled in 1843 to 
take up the new and then miraculous 
process of photography. Although a land- 
scape painter Hill had made up his mind 
to paint a large canvas of five hundred 
Scottish churchmen who were in revolt 
against the Anglican Church—a fight in 
which Hill himself had been deeply in- 
terested. And to aid him in this gigantic 
task, for which his technique as a painter 
was not adequate, he decided to make 
photographic likenesses. So began a series 
of experiments in which he was helped 
by his friend, a chemist, Robert Adamson. 
For several years they worked with in- 
different success but from 1845 to 1848 a 
series of astounding portraits came out 
of this collaboration. In 1848 Adamson 
died and so far as we know Hill did very 
little photographic work after that. 
Schwarz attributes this sudden stopping 
partly to Adamson’s death and partly to 
a loss of interest on the part of people. 
My own feeling is that the familiar no- 
tion that photography is an inferior me- 
dium of expression came to the fore finally 
and Hill’s friends gave him a bad con- 
science by telling him he was wasting 
his time and should get back to his paint- 
ing. 

As Herr Schwarz points out, although 
Hill started with the idea of using photog- 
raphy as a means to an end he actually 
was by vision and talent a photographer 
and became completely fascinated by the 
possibilities of this new, untried medium. 
For he photographed not only church- 
men but most of the prominent people of 
his time in the literary, scientific, and 
art world of Scotland, all eager to come 
to him and sit for exposures of five or 
six minutes in the sun. In remarking upon 
the extraordinary unself-consciousness 
in these portraits, Herr Schwarz makes 
this interesting point—that these people 
were not concerned with any precon- 
ceived idea of a picture of themselves 
and so codéperated very completely and 
with a certain respect, in what was for 





them a mysterious and fascinating per- 
sonal adventure. They had a certain in- 
nocence before the camera long ago lost 
by us. 

Through the direct and austere ar- 
rangement of large masses of dark, bro- 
ken by the head, the hands, or some part 
of the dress (built though it was upon 
the chiaroscuro of the old masters) Hill 
gives the eye at once an impression of 
simple grandeur and of true human nobil- 
ity. He always emphasized the strength 
and never the weakness in his sitters, yet 
the portraits are unsentimental, free from 
any attempt to prettify. Possibly these 
men and women were not torn by inner 
conflict as most of us are today. For they 
appear sure of their direction in life to 
this extent—that they seem to have known 
what life meant to them and what was 
truly of value to them in it. This kind of 
inner strength Hill saw and recorded. 
And it has its esthetic counterpart in the 
solidity of his esthetic structure, in the 
indestructible dignity of his arrangements 
of light and dark—so simple in effect, so 
difficult to achieve. 

It is true that for many years no phuto- 
graphs were made which had the spirit- 
ual depth and unity of Hill’s. Both Julia 
Cameron ard Nadar, whom Schwarz men- 
tions, are important in the development 
of photography, but their portraits do not 
come out of a vision as deep or as clear 
as do those of Hill. Yet this does not 
justify Herr Schwarz in saying “Hill’s 
calotypes are examples of photography 
so brilliant that by the side of them every- 


| thing which has taken place since pales.” 





Judging from the sensitiveness with 
which he has approached Hill’s photo- 
graphs one feels that were he not com- 
pletely ignorant of what has been done 
by others he could not have made such 
a ridiculous assertion, one which greatly 
weakens his affirmation of photography 
itself. 

There are, for instance, the recently 
discovered photographs of the French- 
man Atget, a man much more naive than 
Hill, yet whose work is just as pure, just 
as direct, whose pictures of the shops, 
buildings, and markets of Paris are in- 
formed with the same nobility of spirit. 
More important still there is another 
large body of work which Herr Schwarz 
could not have seen except in America, 
for Europe knows absolutely nothing 
about it—the later work of Alfred Stieg- 
litz. This photography goes far beyond 
either Hill or Atget—comes out of a more 
conscious and profound vision, a greater 
mastery of the medium. The world which 
is reflected in Stieglitz’s photographs is 
a universe, intensely alive with the aware- 
ness of multiple forces. To embody this 
universe he has used every instrument 
possible to photography, not only chiaro- 
scuro but the expressiveness of pure 
photographic line, texture, and tonality— 
undreamed of by Hill, only partly sensed 
by Atget. 

The work of all these men, each so dif- 
ferent, yet so alive, is definitive of what 
photography can be when, and only when 
—untampered with—its technique be- 
comes the tool of vision, of spirit. Their 
photographs explode the still current but 
fallacious notion, to which even Schwarz 
subscribes, that in comparison with paint- 
ing, photography is a limited and inferior 
medium, incapable of reflecting any pro- 
found human seeing. For they demon- 
strate that what is still attributed ex- 
clusively to the imagination of the painter 
actually exists in the objective world, 
that if it is seen it can be photographed. 
Further, that painting is not a substitute 
for photography or vice versa; each is a 
distinct and separate way of perceiving 
and of recording meanings and relation- 
ships in life. Goethe’s words quoted by 
Schwarz are true ones in this relation. 
“What else have art and artists ever done 
except perceive the individual thing, iso- 
late the object out of the welter of phe- 
nomena, elevate it, intensify it, inspire it, 
and give it meaning?” In short, the root of 
art, regardless of medium, is seeing. 
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WESTWARD 
PASSAGE 


by Marcgacet Ayec Bacnes 


Author of the Pulitzer Prize Novel, “Years of Grace” 










HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


presents these unusual gift books 








The story of a twice-married lady, and of the days, on a west-bound 
liner, when she wavered between the husband who had loved her 
not wisely and the one who has loved her too well. In seven tense 
chapters, each covering one day, Mrs. Barnes shows her characters 
with such clarity that one sees them not only on the crucial days of 
the voyage, but through all the years that have gone before. $2.50 


SPARKS FLY 
UPWARD 


by Olivee La Farge 


Author of “Laughing Boy’’, Pulitzer Prize Novel 





CROWDED YEARS 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
WILLIAM G. McADOO 


“No better picture of the ‘Wilson administration 
from the inside has been contributed to this gen- 
eration. —William Allen White. “The best thing 
about the book is its naturalness. There is no stilt 
from start to finish. Every page reflects the vividness 
of an experience of a man who loved life, loved 
struggle, and loved to help make the wheels go 
round. —Josephus Daniels in the Saturday Review 
of Literature. Illustrated. $5.00 
























A novel soundly planned, finely 
proportioned, vigorously narrated. It 
tells objectively of living people in 
a three dimensional world; it has 





























DOSTOEVSKY substance, form and atmosphere; at 
By E. H. Carr its heart is serenity and wisdom." 
: GEORGE Lee Wilson Dodd in the Saturday 





“The best book on the man in any 


language. —New_ York Times. Review of Literature. $2.50 








| WASHINGTON 

ree REPUBLICAN ARISTOCRAT 
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| BY BERNARD FAY 


“Foreign estimates of our great men are always in- 
teresting because inevitably they take points of 























TIMES 
AND TENDENCIES 
By Agnes Repplier 






NEW RUSSIA'S 





















PRIMER 

By M. Tlin 
“In these pages, the Five-Year 
Plan is an extraordinarily ro- 
mantic adventure lifted to the 
plane of great literature. — 
Maurice Hindus. _ Illustrated, 
$1.75 
















view not to be expected from an American. Fay’s 
scholarship is sound, and the novelty in his book 
is discoverable in the French ease and lightness 
with which he handles his history."°—Henry Seidel 
Canby. A new Washington—human, vital, under- 
standable—emerges from the pages of this suave 
and brilliant biography by the author of “Franklin, 
the Apostle of Modern Times.” Illustrated. $4.00 








A volume of new essays. by the 
author of “In OurConventDays 


and “Mere Marie of the Ursu- 
lines.” $2.00 


BRET HARTE: 
Argonaut and Exile 
By George R. Stewart, Jr. 

A candid and definitive biog- 
raphy based on fresh material. 
Illustrated. $5.00 









STARRY 
ADVENTURE 
By Mary Austin 
“A beautiful, delightful, re- 


vealing story.’ —William Allen 
White. $2.50 


FANTASTIC 
TRAVELLER 
By Maude Meagher 
“The joy of the book lies in its 
atmosphere of mysticism.” —N.Y. 


Times. By the author of “White 
Jade.” $2.50 





Foe Che Childe en 







GAY MADELON 
By Ethel Calvert Phillips 


The story of a little French Canadian girl who loved to dance. Acclaimed by 
librarians and booksellers as one of the merriest and most dramatic little tales 
published for small readers in a long time. Humorous colored pictures by 


Ilse Bischoff. $2.00 













AT THE INN OF THE 
GUARDIAN ANGEL 


By the Countess De Segur 


WHEN ABIGAIL 
WAS SEVEN 


By Eliza Orne White 
Life in Salem and New Hampshire a 


hundred years ago. Silhouettes by 
Lis]! Hummel. $2.00 






A story about a lovable, hot-tempered 
old general that has made generations 
of French children shiver with delight. 
Illustrated. (Ages 8 to 12) $2.00 






A NATURALIST 
IN BRAZIL 


BY KONRAD GUENTHER 


In this enchanting travel book, Dr. Guenther, famous 
German naturalist, shares with the reader his joy in 
Brazil's glittering virgin forests, its sun-steeped 
wildernesses. Mary-Austin says, “this book is a 
genuine find . . . more important than any one book 
by Hudson, and of more value to the. average 
reader.” One hundred and eleven illustrations, 
$5.00 






AMNON: A LAD 
OF PALESTINE 


By Marian King 


IN THE DAYS OF 
YOUNG WASHINGTON 

By Nancy Byrd Turner 
About a brother and sister who lived The land of the Bible vividly pictured 


near Washington. (For boys and girls for small readers. Illustrations in color. 
of 8 to 14). Illustrated. $2.00 $1.75. 
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SEA DOGS 
OF TODAY 


by Alan J. Villiers 


THE REAL STORY OF THE SEA TODAY, ITS SHIPS, AND THE 
men who sail them. ‘The stamp of nautical accuracy is on every page 
he writes. Reading this book one gets a picture of modern ocean tra! 

in its stark reality.’’—Lincoln Colcord, N. Y. Herald Tribune. **Sea 
captains insist chat Villiers is the most authentic writer about sail . . . 
the book kept me awake one night."’—Lewis Gannett. 
Ilustrated. $2.50 
Mr. Villiers famous trilogy of the sea, By Way Of Cape Horn, Falmouth 
For Orders, Vanished Fleets, boxed, with large print of the Grace Harwar, 
autographed by author, $10.00. Limited to 100 sets. 





! 


ANCIENT 
AMERICANS 
by Emily C. Davis 


co-author of Magic Spades; The Romance 
of Archaeology 





Profusely Illustrated 
$3.50 


AZTECS, INCAS, MOUND BUILDERS, CLIFF DWELLERS, 
Mayans and many others live again on these exciting pages. Here is 
the first book to tell the whole romantic story of prehistoric North 
and South America. *‘Miss Davis has the happy ability to pack her 
book with facts without losing the leaven of easy readability."’ 
—Science News Letter. 


INHERITANCE 
by John Drinkwater 


A FAMOUS AUTHOR RECONSTRUCTS THE 
everyday life of English ‘‘Mine Hosts,’ pub- 
licans, coachmen and couchmasters of the 18th 
Century and _ us a vivid and charming 





picture of Old England. ‘‘Superb biographical 
teading."’—William Soskin, N. Y. Evening Post. : 

“Easily heads the list in point of significance Illustrated 
and distinction.'’—Sunday Times. 53.00 


THE FATAL 
RIVER 


The Life and Death of La Salle 
by Frances Gaither 


HUDSON’S BAY 
COMPANY 
by Robert E. Pinkerton 


The author, famous for his 
novels of the North Country, 
has written the first popular 
account in twenty-five years of 
“The Company of Gentlemen 
Adventurers"’ trading into Hud- 
son's Bay. ‘This absorbing his- 
tory of America’s oldest com- 
mercial institution is eminently 
readable.""—N. Y. Sun. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


THE WISDOM OF 
WU MING FU 
edited by Stanwood Cobb 


Quaint philosophy, flavored 
with oriental humour. $1.25 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York City 


Highly readable biography, 
crowded with colorful charac- 
ters and exciting deeds. ‘‘The 
rounded story of the man, his 
time, his deeds, his enviton- 
ment.""—N. Y Herald Tribune. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


COLLECTED 
POEMS OF , 
ROBERT FROST 
Pulitzer Prize Poems: 1930 


A definitive edition of a ‘great 
American poet, containing six 
heretofore unpublished poems. 

$5.00 



































For Christmas! 





EVELYN 
SCOTT'S 


masterpiece 


Calendar 
of Sin 


2 Vols., $5.00 


the fullest experiences which modern 
fiction so far can give.” 


at its highest development.” 


proud.” 
cept of the historical novel.” 


most important woman novelist. 
. the failure of American love . . 


fiction. It must be read.” 





Could more be said in praise of a novel? 


MARK VAN DOREN (N. Y. Herald Tribune): “The 
experience of reading A Calendar of Sin is one of 


American 


N. Y. SUN: “Her style, always distinguished, is here 


GRANVILLE HICKS: (New Republic): “One of the 
few recent books of which we have reason to be 


N. Y. TIMES: “It brings us a new and fruitful con- 


THE NATION: “Evelyn Scott emerges as perhaps our 
A great subject 
. no one else 
has had the courage or knowledge to attempt in 





JONATHAN 


CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 











Books for Yuletide Giving 





| ; 
| Representative Tales 


GOLDEN TALES OF NEW ENGLAND. 
By May Lamserton Becker. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1931. $2.50. 
Reviewed by RacHEL FIeEtp 
T was a character in one of Sarah 
Orne Jewett’s stories who once be- 
moaned the growing sameness about 
her. “These days,” she said, “young 
| folks is all copy-cats, ‘fraid to death they 
| won’t be all just alike; as for the old folks, 
they pray for the advantage o’ bein’ a little 
different.” It seems to me that the authors 
represented in Mrs. Becker’s collection of 
New England tales all shared this feeling. 
They were eager to preserve that New 


| England which will never return, but 


| which impressed itself so indelibly upon 
the American life and literature of a past 
century. As in her earlier collection of 
“Golden Tales of the Old South,” Mrs. 








Becker has culled her material from | 


widely different sources to recreate a pe- 
riod and its people,—even its very aspect 


| and climate. Here are sly thrusts of hu- 


mor; curious customs and manners, and 
the spicy turns of phrase that one hears 
so rarely now even in remote villages and 


| lonely places. 


These seventeen stories are as varied in 


| style and the characters they portray as 


the jagged cliffs of the Maine coast are 
from the Berkshire Hills and the sand 


| dunes of the Cape. Yet when one has read 
| them all there is a sense of relationship 





’ 


between them. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“Thanksgiving at Oldtown” makes ad- 
mirable company for Dorothy Canfield’s 
“Old Man Warner,” and Louisa M. Al- 
cott’s “Transcendental Wildoats.” 

In a group of this sort one is always 
tempted to wonder why the editor did not 
choose such and such a story instead of 
the one included. Here, the choice, if not 
always the most representative of the au- 
thor, has always been on a high artistic 
level and the tales have not suffered, as 
is so often the case, by removal from their 
background. It was good to come upon 
such old favorites as Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
“The Guest of Mrs. Timms”; Thoreau’s 
“Wellfleet Oysterman”; Hawthorne’s “Old 
Esther Dudley,” and Rose Terry Cooke’s 
“Town Mouse and Country Mouse,” and 
to find that they had not grown creaking 
or out-dated in the fifteen or more years 
since we had first read them. Others, to 
be sure, stood the test successfully, but 
for the purpose of the volume that mat- 
ters less than that the spirit of a period 
should be there. Mrs. Becker’s own brief 
comments on the different authors and 
their contributions are shrewd and in- 


formal,—not the least important part of | 


a well-planned and representative collec- 
tion. 





Tubes of Sunlight 


COVERED BRIDGES IN AMERICA. By 
Rosaie WELLts. New York. William Ed- 
ward Rudge. 1931. $10. 

Reviewed by FRANKLIN ABBOTT 
OST collectors, whether of 
books on heraldry, or cigar 
store Indians (Muirhead Bone 
belongs to the latter group) 
are secure in their confidence that once 
found, the item can be carried home in 

a parcel—if a book—or if it be a wooden 

Indian, can be lashed to the running- 

board of the car, and a triumphant and 

immediate return from the chase is guar- 
anteed. 

Miss Rosalie Wells can have no such 
comfortable assurance, her quarry being 
covered bridges, and her search takes her 
far—through some twenty-five states, to 
be exact. 

Her book is a well-edited compilation 
of photographs with sufficient comment 
on each to satisfy normal curiosity on 
the part of the purchaser. It is unfortu- 
nate, however, that the photographs are 
not more uniform in quality—ranging as 
they do from really worth-while work to 
some rather mediocre negatives. 

It would be interesting to be able to say 
that the bridges chosen for illustration 
are sufficiently architectural in design 
and feeling to enable an amateur on ar- 
chitecture, for instance, to intelligently 





speculate as to the state—North or South, 
East or West—in which any one example 
originates, without referring to the title. 
This, however, is not the case. For in- 
stance, the photograph of the Buffalo 
Forge Bridge, in Virginia could without 
remark be substituted for that of the 
bridge over the Connecticut River near 
Columbia, New Hampshire, while the 
very beautiful and well photographed 
example which spans the Boquet River 
in Essex County, New York, could like- 
wise be confused with the bridge over the 
St. Joseph River, Michigan. 

Had the compiler-author seen fit to 
include one or two examples of conti- 
nental bridges— (there are some inspiring 
examples in Switzerland)—an interest- 
ing comparison might have been suggest- 
ed. It is comforting, however, to lovers 
of the picturesque to know that there are 
still extant in this country so many ex- 
amples of what one enthusiastic “collec- 
tor” aptly termed “speckled tubes of sun- 
light.” 





Chicago the Great 


CHICAGO: A PORTRAIT. By Henry 
Justin SmitH. New York: The Century 
Company. 1931. $5. 

Reviewed by Resecca Lowrie 


HICAGO in 1931 sits for its por- 
trait, a modern portrait. Now and 
then Mr. Smith pulls a daguer- 
reotype out of his reticule to 

make the contrast between the old town 
and the new city more emphatic. For an 
immigrant to Chicago, as is this reviewer, 
the daguerreotype holds as much interest 
as does the Protean profile of the present- 
day city. 

One hears, on coming to Chicago, of a 
locality called Streeterville, but one hears 
also of the “Gold Coast,” “The Loop,” 
“The Yards,” of “Towertown,” and innum- 
erable other sections. Streeterville, how- 
ever, remained a spot, bounded by un- 
familiar streets, until Mr. Smith gave it a 
personality—and such a personality!—in 
his chapter on George Wellington Street- 
er, one time the Barnum of the Michigan 
woods; one time captain of a lake steamer, 
and perpetual and litigious squatter on 
one of the Lake Front’s most valuable 
sites. 

Chiefly, however, Mr. Smith’s book is 
a study, as current as a news-reel, of this 
Middle Western metropolis which changes 
with amazing rapidity before one’s be- 
wildered eyes. “Let there be land” say the 
City Fathers, and there is land, and since 
Chicago has no mountains from which 


| earth and powdered earth can come, its 








waterside plain is the product simply of 
men and machines. Underneath the as- 
tonishing loveliness of Grant Park “have 
been hurled immense quantities of earth 
brought up in excavating for new build- 
ings, and tons upon tons of the grim mix- 
ture of old iron, rusty springs, mud, 
broken furniture, tin cans, boxes, more 
mud, mattresses ... the great city, as 
rapid in decomposition as it is in creation 
has simply discharged its waste matter 
into its front yard,” ...and towers 
bloom thereon. 

Reading Mr. Smith’s book is a little like 
being shown the town by an old and 
appreciative resident who cherishes the 
past but lives in the present and in the 
future. He knows what has happened in 
the old brown-stone houses; he is not 
above anecdote; he looks lovingly back 
at the restrained skyscrapers of the 
1900’s and out of his window at the clean, 
lean lines of the contemporary Tribune 
Tower, the Palmolive building, or “333.” 

Of Chicago’s civic blemish — crime — 
Mr. Smith says little, though he does net 
refuse to recognize it. “That blemish,” he 
says, “magnified and widely discussed by 
critics, is like a cyst on a face; a growth 
which the owner, when sitting for his pic- 
ture, is too honest to hide. But when all 
the lineaments are seen that spot becomes 
relatively trivial.” So when one studies 
this portrait one is struck by Mr. Smith’s 
belief in his city. 

E. H. Suydam has given the book illus- 
trations of imagination, truth, and beauty. 
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Come With Me Good Books for Christmas 


to Inia! 


by Patricia Kendall 


The whole story of India. A 
complete, understanding, color- 
ful, and authoritative picture of 
Indian life and history from the 
splendid past of the Moguls to 
the turbulent present of Gandhi. 

$3.50 


Discretions 


by Frances, Countess 
of Warwick 


Intimate glimpses of famous 
personages and great events of 
the last fifty years by the con- 
fidante of Edward VII who ‘‘has 


known everyone who was any- 


one.” $3.00 


Decatur 
by Irvin Anthony 


A lusty, sea-swept biog- 
raphy of the romantic figure 
who drove the 
Barbary corsairs 
from the _ seas 
and conquered 
the pride of the 
British navy. 

$3.50 











EX ss 3 


ate pictures of the sub-equatorial world.” 





New Sporting Books 


The Melton Mowbray 


of John Ferneley 
(1782-1860) 
by Major Guy Paget, D. L. 

The story of a greatly admired British 
sporting artist and the gallant doings of the 
sporting fraternity that gathered around 
Melton Mowbray. 

With more than 100 illustrations in color and 
half-tone $10.00 


The Bobwhite Quail 


Its Habits, Preservation and Increase 
by Herbert L. Stoddard 


“Unquestionably the most exhaustive 
work on quail ever published. The book is 
prepared in a manner that should make it 
highly interesting to bird lovers, as well as 
of maximum value to sportsmen.” 

—The American Field. 
With 4 color-plates by E. R. Kalmbach and 64 
half-tone illustrations from photographs, etc. 
$6.00 


For Younger Readers 


Mrs. Tickler’s Caravan 


i written and illustrated 
by Cecil Aldin 


The hilarious tale of a 
magic handkerchief. Both 
narrative and illustrations 
—lots of them—are a 
pure joy. $2.00 





at all bookstores 








‘** Makes ordinary fiction seem thin and tepid.” 
—Howard V. O’Brien in the Chicago News 
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**Galsworthy at his inimitable best.”’ 
—Sidney Williams, in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


by Waldo Frank 


author of ’’The Re-discovery of America’ 


“Tells the reader more of 
the depths of Spanish Amer- 
ica than a dozen guide 
books. Mr. Frank is at his 


best in his warm, passion- 





—New York Herald Tribune. $3.50 


The Temple of 


the Warriors 
by Earl H. Morris 


The adventure of exploring and 
restoring a masterpiece of native 
American architecture in the ruined 
Maya City of Chichen Itza. Yuca- 
tan. “For all who enjoy treasure 
trove here is meat and drink.” 

—Harry Hansen. 
Profusely illustrated from photographs 
$5.00 








America Hispana | My United States 


by Frederic J. Stimson 


author of “The Western Way” 


A glowing pen-picture of 
great men and events from 
pre-Civil War days to the 
present, including a thrill- 
ing account of war time in- 
trigue in Argentina. 


Enterprise 


The Story of the Defense of the America’s Cup in 
1930 


by Harold S. Vanderbilt 


“No yachstman’s library will be 
complete without this book... an 
invaluable chapter in the book of 
America’s Cup history. Lavishly 
illustrated with fine photographs.” 

—New York Herald Tribune. 
$7.50 


Gardens of Colony and State 


Compiled and edited by ALICE G. B. LOCKWOOD, 
Chairman, Special Publications Committee, The Garden Club of America 


This comprehensive survey of old gardens, still extant or vanished, is sponsored 
by the Garden Club of America, and contains the product of years of research 
and investigation. Its appeal is immediate to every reader who is interested in 
American gardens for their own sake or for their history and tradition. 

Lavishly illustrated with reproductions of old drawings, maps, and plans, and with 


photographs. 


Oriental Rugs and 


Carpets 
by Arthur Urbane Dilley 


“One ot the most comprehensive surveys of a 
fascinating subject. His style is as colorful as 
the magnificent array of rugs which illustrate his 
valuable work.” —Boston Transcript. 

With 16 full-page illustrations in color and 64 
pages of half-tone illustrations, listing over two 
hundred specimens. $15.00 





. 
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$25.00 


+ History of Palestine 


® 
and Syria 
by A. T. Olmstead 
author of “History of Assyria,” etc. 
An exhaustive, scholarly, and—for the gen- 
eral reader—continuously interesting account 
of life in the Biblical lands from the dawn of time 


to the Macedonian conquest. 
Profusely illustrated. $7.50 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - NEW YORK 





big-Enough 


by Will James 


author of “‘Lone Cowboy,” etc. 


The entirely engrossing yarn of a cow- 
boy and cowhorse born on the same day, 
who grew up until they ‘‘was big enough 
for most. anything.”’ ‘‘A splendid novel 
... his best since ‘Smoky.’ "’ 

Philadelphia Ledger. 


With 70 drawings by the author $2.50 


An ideal gift book for ali ages 


The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come 


Illustrated in color by 


N. C. Wyeth 


The stirring scenes of John 
Fox, Jr.’s famous story of the 
Kentucky mountains in Civil 
War days are brilliantly depicted 
in Mr. Wyeth’s numerous paint- 


La Salle 


by Leo V. Jacks 


ings. 


The dramatic story of a 
‘*man of destiny’? whose ex- 
plorations com- 
pose one of the 
mostthrilling 
stories in American 


history. $3.00 











For Younger Readers 


The Story of Siegfried 
by James Baldwin 
Illustrated in color by Peter Hurp 

A new and lavishly illustrated edition of 


a famous hero-tale. 
Scribner $2.50 Series of Illustrated Classics for 
Younger Readers. $2.50 


The Wolf’s-head and 


the Queen 

by John-Martin 

Illustrated in color and line by Netson Grore 
An adventurous tale of the days when 

knights were bold by an author known to 

thousands of younger readers. $2.50 


The Boy Scouts’ Book of 


Good Turn Stories 
Compiled by 
Franklin K. Mathiews, 
Chief Scout Librarian 

Fourteen stories by famous authors of 
heroism and sacrifice. “The stories are all 
excellent and will appeal to older boys re- 
gardless of their scout affiliations.” 


—Chicago Tribune. $2.50 


Sun Up 
Stories of the Cow Camps 
by Will James 

Seventeen rolli cking 
yarns of cowboys at work 
and play, illustrated by 
some of Will James’s most 5 
lively drawings. $2.50 


at all bookstores 
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CRANMER: 


Archbishop of Canterbury, 1533-1556 
By Hilaire Belloc 


He bore the death by fire after seven recantations had availed him nothing. Dupe, 
flatterer, and literary genius—his hand wrote the Book of Common Prayer, and 


wrought the cleavage of England from United Christendom. 
16 illustrations. 


“Wolsey” and “Richelieu.” 


By the author of 
$5.00 


EUGENIE: 


Empress of 
By Octav 


the French 
e Aubry 


She enchanted the stolid Tuileries and outwitted politicians—only at the last to suffer 
exile, the loss of her son, and to watch the extinction of the Bonaparte dynasty. A 


definitive biography based on private correspondence. 


16 illustrations. $3.50 


THE LADY OF GODEY’S: 


Sarah Josepha Hale 
By Ruth E. Finley 


She teased and argued a Victorian America into bringing about numberless reforms 
for women. As our first “Lady Editor” she mirrored an age of strange prejudices 


and resolute emancipations. With 9 reprod 


from old prints. 


uctions in color and 24 in black and white 
$3.50 


* 


THE FRENCH BOY 
By Paul Vaillant-Couturier 
Translated by Ida Trent 
Not quite a novel and not quite memoirs 
—but the author’s own story of what it 
meant to him to be born in France. 
18 illustrations by the author. $2.50 


THE LADY OF BEAUTY: 


Agnes Sorel 
By Jehanne d’Orliac 
Translated by Maida C. Darnton 
First to be called the favorite of a king 
—with a kiss she completed the work of 
Jeanne d’Arc. One of the great love 
stories of history. 18 illustrations. $3.00 


r 


BA oO 
MONTPARNASSE 
By Sisley Huddleston 
Cosmopolitan celebrities and literati of 
the Broadway of Paris. Anecdotes, le- 
gends and gossip of brilliant personages. 
Profusely illustrated. 


LIPPINCOTT 


CHARLESTON: Historic 
and Romantic 
By Harriette K. Leiding 


Colonial and Civil War days pass in 
stirring review as a lovely city retains 
her indolence and pride. 80 illustrations. 

$3.50 


MEXICAN MAZE 
By Carlton Beals 
Glowing leaves from a notebook of fif- 
teen years of war and peace in Mexico, 
land of heat and sun, revolution and oil. 
75 illustrations by Diego Rivera. $3.00 


THE DEB’S DICTIONARY 
By Oliver Herford 

Herford defines Ambidextrous as “Not 

letting your right hand know who is hold- 

ing your left hand.” ‘A giddy alphabet of 

absurdities with 75 of Herford’s inimi- 

table drawings. $1.50 


Philadelphia 
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An Adventure in home-building! 


American 


and the fun we had 


\ 


An Early 


Home 


building it 
CLAUDE H. MILLER 








How a typical New England home of 200 years 
igo was recreated in New Jersey—together with 
humorous comments on good and bad taste in 
turniture 

“Amusing as well as practical: it is crammed 
with information for those who want to build an 
‘old’ house.” Phila. Public Ledger. 


60 illustrations $3.50 








“from CROWELL’S List of Good Books @ 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below 
are noted here as received. 





Art 


; 
| UNDERSTANDING MODERN ART. By 
Morris Davipson. Coward-McCann. 
| 1931. $4 net. 
| If modern art be still misunderstood, it 
| is not for lack of interpreters. The latest 
is Mr. Davidson. His approach is histor- 
ical. Wishing to show the continuity of 
esthetic evolution, he devotes nearly three 
quarters of his text to painting before 
Cézanne. The point of view is that of a 
| tempered radicalism, and many of the in- 
dividual estimates are perceptive. But the 
work has been undertaken much too 
light-heartedly and with superficial study. 
| It is news to learn that Giotto’s “Death of 
| St. Francis,” certainly painted after Gi- 
otto’s fiftieth year, was “painted long be- 
fore the full attainment of his powers.” 
Again Manet’s mistress-model who posed 
for Olympia would be amazed to find her- 
self described as “a well-known sophis- 
ticated society woman.” It is also surpris- 
| ing to learn that Renoir restored the fe- 
| male nude to honor as a Salon subject, 
and also that “none of the inflated nudes 
of Rubens is as convincingly real as are 
Renoir’s.” 

On the main issue, not much more than 
sequence is shown. Precisely the point is 
| whether Modernism is continuous with 
| the art of the museums or new and em- 
| ergent. It would be hard to find an answer 
| in Mr. Davidson’s text. It is difficult also 

to reconcile his final eulogy of the Mod- 
|ernist School with his quite gingerly at- 
| titude towards many of its most conspic- 
| uous practitioners. However, he may be 
| praising the expressionist esthetic as such, 
| with his reservations for its concrete pro- 
| ductions. 
| In general the book is pretty light 
| weight, but worth reading for occasional 
| felicities of interpretation. There is little 
| grasp of the great theme as a whole. 


| Belles Lettres 


| DON’T OPEN UNTIL CHRISTMAS. By 
CHRISTOPHER Mortey. Doubleday, Do- 


ran. 1931. $1. 


| This little story or essay, call it what- 

ever you please, which has appeared in a 
collected volume under the title “Slow 
| Gin,” is the penetrating and charming 
| study of the results of Santa Claus’s 
| Christmas gin, which made the world’s 
| characteristic motions run slowly as in a 
| retarded movie. It was very beautiful and 
| rather terrible, and Santa Claus failed en- 

tirely in attempting to explain to his wife 
| why the best Christmas present was not 
| to think at all. 








e 
Biography 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. By M. R. 

Werner. Cape & Smith. 1931. $2.50. 

The story which the American Mr. 
Werner tells in this little book is the 
“autobiography” of a young Russian emi- 
gré pianist, Victor Seroff, whom, appar- 
ently, the former met during a recent 
visit in Paris. 

Seroff was born in 1902 in Batoum, on 
the Black Sea, and his youth, until the 
Revolution, was spent in that Asiatic edge 
of Russia. He lived through the night- 
mare days of the early part of the Revolu- 
tion in Batoum, then, for a time, in the 
macabre chaos of Constantinople when 
it was packed with Russian refugees of 
every variety, milling about like cattle 
aimlessly herded by Allied authorities of 
one sort or another. After that, came 
Vienna, and a Bohemian existence in 
Paris with emigrés of his own nationality, 
expatriate Americans, and the human 
flotsam of Montparnasse. The story closes 
with a glimpse of the young musician 
watching the smoke pour from the chim- 
ney of the crematorium in which the piti- 
ful and once beautiful body of his ac- 
quaintance, Isadora Duncan, is being con- 
sumed. 

For the author of “Barnum” and “Brig- 
ham Young,” the “autobiography” is, nat- 
urally, a tour de force, which he accom- 
plishes with simplicity and an interest- 
ing air of verisimilitude. As for Mr. Seroff, 
he gives us a worm’s eye view, so to say, 
of life in one of the most outlandish 
fringes of a Europe and a period which 
were more or less mad. We say “worm’s 
eye,” for, after all, there were other sorts 
of people and other sorts of life, even in 























Constantinople, in 1920, just as there are 
“normal” people in Paris. How important 
this record, which stops in the subject’s 
twenties, while he still seems to be strug- 
gling to find footing, may be, is a matter 
of opinion. It does, at any rate, give vividly 
and with seeming accuracy, what fate 
brought to at least one youngster, pitch- 
forked, while still a schoolboy, into a 
crazy and crumbling world. 


Fiction 
THE LOVING SPIRIT. By Dapune pu 

Maurier. Doubleday, Doran. 1931. $2.50. 

It is very easy to tell half-truths about 
this first novel by the grand-daughter of 
the author of “Trilby” and “Peter Ibbet- 
son,” but very difficult to come upon the 
whole truth. The book is in the romantic 
tradition, with psychic affinities that en- 
dure through generations, with previsions 
of the future and strange peerings into 
the past; but it is, too, a modern novel in 
its realistic presentation of its material, 
in its objective attitude toward its own 
subjectivism, and in its psychological 
analysis. The story is told with all the 
detail of the nineteenth century manner, 
and yet it catches something of the swift- 
ness of the more recent narrative style. It 
is a book that is interesting in itself and 
intriguing in its potentialities as a first 
novel. 

Janet Coombe is the first to possess the 
loving spirit. She is made for the sea, for 
adventure, for the life of a man. Yet she 
must stay on shore and bear six children. 
The urgent, frustrated life of this sex- 
bound, land-bound woman makes up the 
first and most successful part of the book. 
Her spirit is shared by only one of her 
children, a son, but in him it turns in- 
ward to bitterness narrowing ultimately 
into insanity. In the next generation 
Christopher bears the banner but only 
feebly, a misfit urged always towards a 
life to which he is unequal. In his daugh- 
ter, Jennifer, the loving spirit comes into 
free bloom again. Time has moved on, 
and the limitations which held Janet en- 
thralled are breaking down. Perhaps the 
spirit will need no more to be subter- 
ranean and sinister. 

Ships and the sea and the little ship- 
building village on the Cornish coast play 
a part in the story equal to that of the 
characters. Miss du Maurier wrote her 
book in a Cornwall seaport, and there are, 
through its pages, the tang of salt air, the 
movements of ships on the sea, and the 
threat or beneficence of storms and sea- 
sons. 


Travel 


PORTUGAL FOR TWO. By Lawton 
MacKALtt. Dodd, Mead. 1931. $3.50. 


The only trouble with this book is that 
it is too clever. The account of Portugal is 
singularly fresh, and in spite of the light- 
ness of style is crowded with information 
and very good description. It is a study of 
Portugal by a traveller who took pains to 
know a good deal sympathetically about 
his Portuguese before he visited them, 
and no one of civilized taste is likely to 
read his book without wanting to follow 
quickly the two who went. There is a bib- 
liography, and about 100 pictures, some of 
them excellent—with just a few too many 
wisecracks. 


Brief Mention 


This Was England, by Alan Bott (Dou- 
bleday, Doran: $3.50), is an unusually de- 
lightful collection of pictures, drawn from 
illustrated magazines through the Vic- 
torian period, with a ribbon of historical 
text run through the pictures. Of all the 
books of history recollected through pic- 
tures that have been published in the last 
year or two, this seems to be the most in- 
teresting. Richard Hughes, author of that 
very original book, The Innocent Voyage, 
also called High Wind in Jamaica, has 
brought together in an Omnibus (Har- 
per: $3) sixteen stories, thirty-one poems, 
and three plays, including all his impor- 
tant work outside of the above-mentioned 
novel. Havelock Ellis writes an introduc- 
tion for the Life in Nature of James Hin- 
ton (Dial: $3), nineteenth century author 


(Continued on page 379) 
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SINCE CALVARY 


By the author of 
This Believing World 


“Those who liked This Believing World 
will like Since Calvary even better... 
He possesses superb narrative ability 
and the power to infuse life into the 
dullest facts. The story of Christianity 
was never more interestingly told than 
in Since Calvary.” — Saturday Review 

$3.50 
There are a few copies of the limited 
$1.00 edition of This Believing World 
still available. Order one today. 


The National Arts Club 
Prize Book 


IN DEFENSE 
OF TOMORROW 
by R. Douglas Bowden 


This is a book for that increasing 
number of Americans who are think- 
ing, reading, talking about the future 
of their country. The author has looked 
at the national scene and presented it 
in a new balance sheet which takes 
account of the good and bad in our 
machine civilization. $2.00 


Modern Civilization 
on Trial 
by GI Delisle . 


“Here is one of, if not the sanest, cool- 
est, most astute and therefore most in- 
teresting studies of modern life that 
has been published to date.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. “Full of good things.” 
— The Nation $2.50 


THE CAROLINA 
LOW COUNTRY 


By Members of the Society for the 
Preservation of Spirituals 


“Triumphs, defeats, despairs and re- 
coveries”—and descriptions of one of 
the loveliest sections of America are 
beautifully presented in this book, 
which is the cooperative product of a 
group of nationally known writers and 
artists. Included are the words and mu- 
sic of fifty unusual Negro spirituals. $5.00 


Illustrated Magic 
by Ottokar Fine ter 


“The book is fascinating from the first 
to the last page... The work has exten- 
sive advice for amateurs and those de- 
sirous of commanding the admiration of 
parlor audiences. An excellent book for 
a Christmas list.”— New York Sun $5.00 


The Christian Saga 


- 73 
by Norman C. Boggs 
A monumental account of Christianity 
as a phase of European civilization — 


a scholarly and readable work. 
2 vols. $10.00 


New $1.00 Editions 


A Preface to Morals 
by Walter Lippmann 


Fear 
by ohn Rathbone Oliver 


Your M oney 8 Worth 


bv Atuart Chase and 
FS. G. Schlink 





Co) Liehea 


BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 














Stuart (Chase . 


BEST SELLER 


MEXICO 


In collaboration with Marian Tyler 


WILL ROGERS says: “Don’t fail to read Stuart Chase’s woriderful 
book, Mexico. It’s the greatest thing you ever read on any country.” 


“It is at once a brilliant kaleidoscopic picture of Mexico, past and 
present, and an enormously stimulating and provocative commen- 
tary on the machine age.”—Cincinnati Times Star. Illustrations by 


Diego Rivera. $3.00 
Rich. pungent. os : 


MALAISIE 


THE GONCOURT PRIZE NOVEL 


by Manvi J auconnter 


LAURENCE STALLINGS says: “Malaisie is a beautiful book. 
Deep and thoughtful, filled with all manner of rare philosophy, 
possessed with a quality of art one associates with modern French 
— ... Let us say once and for all that Malaisie ...is a perfect 
oney of a book.”—New York Sun 
The London Times says of this story of life in the Malay jungles: 
“Malaisie is a delightful book, an elixir to sip, tasting its rare 
philosophy and beauty.” $2.00 


Sdroin e rlington Robinson 
MATTHIAS AT THE DOOR 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS writes: “Mr. Robinson’s new poem is one of his 
most notable works. Its dignity and austerity, its severe beauty in construction 
and style, its shrewd and profound analysis of human nature, its smouldering 


passion, reveal the foremost living American poet in the plenitude of his powers.” 
$1.75; limited edition $25.00 


Sohn Masefield 
MINNIE MAYLOW’S STORY 


*...all pure Masefield with the naiveté of rimes he learned from Chaucer 

and all the imagery he got from Mallory...I, for one, see no reason why Minnie 

Maylow’s volume will not endure along with all the rest of Masefield.” 
—Laurence Stallings, New York Sun 


“John Masefield’s new book is a source of pure pleasure.”— Philadelphia Inquirer 
Limited, signed edition $25.00; regular edition $2.50 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 
Translation by Ederson LB. Fletcher 


“Professor Fletcher's translation is by far the best I have ever seen, combinin 
as it does the qualities of thorough understanding, fidelity, resourcefulness an 
poetic feeling.”—C. H. Grandgent. Illustrated $5.00; limited edition $25.00 


The Story of ENGLISH LITERATURE 
by Gdmund Kemper Broadus 


“An extremely readable (and, of course, extremely interesting) presentation of 
the development of literature in our language, traced from the days of the Celt 
and Anglo-Saxon story tellers to our time...It is an admirable volume.”—Port- 
and Express Illustrated $5.00 


ROME AND THE ROMANS 
by Giant oS howttinan 


“A popular and richly illustrated account of daily life in Rome, the growth of 
the Roman empire, and the influence of Rome and her institutions and literature 
on later civilization.”— Chicago Post $5.00 


Obtainable at all bookstores. 








Hamlin Gasliiad 


COMPANIONS . 
ON THE TRAIL 


By the author of 
A Son of the Middle Border 


“Every once in a while a book cemes 
along which I like to hold in my hand 
while I curl up on a sofa and settle 
back in good, old-fashioned enjoyment. 
Such a volume is Companions on the 
Trail”—Charles Hanson Towne $2.50 


PORTRAIT OF AN 


AMERICAN 
by Robert LP. CO telrem Coffin 


“This is a rich and overflowing book... 
For native tang and feeling, for spa- 
cious implications, this Portrait of an 
American should be placed alongside 
A Son of the Middle Border.”—New 
York Herald Tribune $2.00 


Gandhi at Work 
Edited by 2, om TF. Priiows 


The second volume of Gandhi's auto- 
biography. Read in conjunction with 
Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story and 
Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, this book will 
give you a complete view of the man. 

50 Three volumes boxed $7.50 


Home from the Sea 
by Sir Arthur AL Rostron 


The retired Commodore of the Cunard 
Line, and hero of the Titanic disaster. 
tells the story of his intersting life at 
sea. $3. 


Article Thirty-Two 
ohn RR. Oliver * New Vlovel 


By the author of 
Fear, Victim and Victor, etc. 


A provocative, interesting novel of a boy 
and girl, brought up in clerical families. 
who resolved to escape from that en- 
vironment when they married, What 
happened to their resolution is the story 
Dr. Oliver tells. $2.50 


CHRISTMAS 
TRADITIONS 
by Cilliam Muir Auld 


“Dr. Auld tells here with wide knowl- 
edge and much grace and charm the 
story of Christmas...He narrates its 
origin, tells what it owes to. both Chris- 
tian and Pagan, traces its history, and 
brings out its vicissitudes through the 
centuries.”—New York Times $1.75 


Snakes of the World 
by Raymond L (Detuiaiia 


The Curator of Mammals and Reptiles 
at the New York Zodélogical Park has 
written “a fascinating book, full of inti- 
mate knowledge of snake life and hab- 
its in all parts of the world,” says the 
New York Herald Tribune. Fully illus- 
trated. $6.00 


The New Conceptions 


of Matter 
by @ G. Darwin 


A new book on modern-science in the 
tradition of Eddington, Jeans and 
Whitehead. The work is based on the 
Lowell lectures and describes, with ut- 
most clarity, the broad features of the 
new physics. $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~— 60 Fifth Avenue ~ NEW YORK 
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- » » » MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA 
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by EUGENE O'NEILL 
The great drama of our day. $2.50 
Limited signed edition, $25.00 


. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
by EMANUEL HERTZ 
New light on Lincoln. 2 vols. ills. $10.00 


. WASHINGTON MERRY-GO- 
ROUND 


The sensational expose. 


. ENGLISH SUMMER 
by CORNELIA STRATTON PARKER 
Casual travellings through England. 
Ills. $3.50 
. AMERICAN WRITERS on 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Edited by JOHN MACY 
37 Contemporary authors tell the story of 
American literature. $5.00 


. HALF A LOAF 
by GRACE HEGGER LEWIS 


The unsparing novel of marriage and 
divorce, by the former Mrs. Sinclair Lewis. 
$2.50 


$3.00 


. STRANGE BROTHER 
by BLAIR NILES 
A courageous novel with an unusual theme. 
. LEFT BANK =a 
by MICHEL GEORGES-MICHEL 


The famous French novel of the Paris Latin 
Quarter—translated from Les Montparnos, 
$2.50 


. WOMAN'S COMING OF AGE 
Edited by Samuel D. Schmalhausen and 
V. F. Calverton 
28 Contemporary authorities shed new light 
on Woman. $3.75 
. PASSAGES FROM ARABIA 
DESERTA 
by CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 
Selected by Edward Garnett 
The cream of Travels in Arabia Deserta. 


$2.50 
. SPECIAL HUNGER 
by GEORGE O'NEIL 
The passion and tragedy of Keats. $2.50 


. THE BEGGAR AT THE GATE 


by KATHLEEN MILLAY 
Melodious sensitive poetry by the author 
of The Hermit Thrush and The Evergreen 
Tree. $2.00 
LADY BLANCHE FARM 

by FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


A New England romance by the author of 
Queen Anne's Lace. $2.00 


.. . BEFORE THEY WERE MEN 


by CHARLES WERTENBAKER 
Glamorous prep-school days—for youthful 
grown-ups and youths. $2.00 


and 3 very funny books 


» +». STUFFED SHIRTS 


by CLARE BOOTHE BROKAW 
Ilustrated by Shermund 


Life among the snobs. $2.50 


«++ HOW TO TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


FROM THE APES 
by WILL CUPPY 
Ilustrated by Jacks 


A very useful book, indeed. $1.75 


- «++ BROCCOLI AND OLD LACE 


by FRANK SULLIVAN 


The Pundit looks at broccoli and old lace. 
$2.00 


and Glory Be! 


....» PETER ARNO'S CIRCUS 


Arno at his wittiest, new pictures galore. 
RH $3.00 
Limited signed edition, $10.00 


HORACE LIVERIGHT we 
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Round About Parnassus 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 





HE most living and original work 

before me this week is undoubt- 

edly John Dos Passos’s translation 

from the French of certain poems 
of Blaise Cendrars. The translator has also 
illustrated his book with twelve excellent 
drawings in color. While I cannot criticize 
this poetry in English by comparing it 
with the poetry in the original, I think it 
sufficient to quote Mr. Dos Passos in this 
connection. He says very sensibly, in part, 
“I think it has been worth while to at- 
tempt to turn these alive, informal, per- 
sonal, everyday poems of Cendrars into 
English, in spite of the obvious fact that 
poetry by its very nature can’t be lifted 
out of the language in which it was writ- 
ten. I only hope it will at least induce 
people to read the originals.” Certainly 
Mr. Dos Passos’s translation should do 
this, for Panama, or The Adventures of 
My Seven Uncles is brilliant and sensitive 
in the English version. It has been made 
into a most attractive large paper-bound 
volume by Harper & Brothers. It contains 
“Prosody of the Transsiberian and of Lit- 
tle Jeanne of France,” “Panama, etc.,” 
“Two Rivers, from Kodak Documentaire,” 
“Elephant Hunt, from Kodak Documen- 
taire,”’ and “Notes on the Road: The SS. 
‘Formosa.’” Lewis Galantiére, as I can- 
not, could explain to you the exact posi- 
tion Cendrars occupies in modern French 





And at Khilok we passed a long hospital 
train full of soldiers that had gone 
mad; 

I saw the dressing stations the widening 
gashes of wounds bleeding at full 
throb 

And amputated limbs dance fly off into 
the shrieking wind. 

Conflagration flared in every face in every 
heart, 

Idiot fingers beat a tattoo on every win- 
dowpane 

And under the pressure of fear stares 
burst like ulcers. 

In every station they'd set the rollingstock 
on fire, 

And I’ve seen 

I’ve seen trains of sixty locomotives flee- 
ing at full steam cut off by howling 
horizons with flocks of crows flying 
desperately after 

Disappear 

In the direction of Port Arthur. 


As we have said this is principally the 
poetry of “I have seen.” The Adventures 
of My Seven Uncles begins delighifully 
with Cendrars’s memory of his mother 
telling him as a child of the adventures 


| of her seven brothers. Letters from these 


marvellous, almost mythical, creatures, 


| fed the young Cendrars’s romantic imag- 


poetry, but in the “Translator’s Foreword” | 


there is enough to give us a hint of this. 
It begins, “The poetry of Blaise Cendrars 


was part of the creative tidal wave that | 


spread over the world from the Paris of 
before the last European war.” And the 
translator cites such manifestations as the 
music of Stravinsky and Prokovieff, Dia- 
geleff’s Ballet, the windows of Saks Fifth 
Avenue, skyscraper furniture, the Lenin 
Memorial in Moscow, and the paintings 
of Diego Rivera in Mexico as part of this 
same movement. In the America of today 
he feels that poetry has “subsided again 
into parlor entertainment for high school 
English classes. The stuffed shirts have 


ination. One uncle “disappeared in the 
cyclone of ’95”; one, as a prospector in 
Alaska, had three fingers frozen, and so 
on. Small wonder that the schools and 
the college to which Cendrars was sent 
seemed as nothing to the boy compared 
with that fascinating school of the wide 
world in which he might learn all manner 
of dangerous and exciting things. Though 


a minor refrain of a few lines is intro- 


come out of their libraries everywhere | 


and rule literary taste.’ There we take 
issue with him, though it is certain that 
American poetry is no longer, as a gen- 
eral phenomenon, in nearly so exciting or 
stimulating a condition as it was in 1914. 
Certainly the translation of Cendrars’s 


“Prosody of the Transsiberian” gives us | 


back some of that exhilaration of youth- 
ful observation, that contagious excite- 


duced at the end of all the uncles’ com- 
munications: 


Then there was something else too 
Gloom 
Homesickness. 


The poet never saw but one of his un- 
cles. He came home to go crazy and to be 
shut up in an asylum. Another was a 


| master chef whose “menu cards are the 


new prosody.” This poem has real fascina- 
tion,—though just why a page pronounce- 
ment of the Denver Chamber of Com- 
merce is introduced on page 65 one may 
be given leave to wonder. One uncle, for 


| 
| whom Cendrars waited a year in the 


ment at a world freshly perceived through | 
all the senses. This poetry is the poetry of | 
adventure, of the search for new lands | 


and new skies; new sensations; of con- 
stantly moving about; ocular poetry, pic- 


torial description, poetry bright with color | 


and telegraphic in its presentation of im- 
pressions. Its manner is casual and collo- 


quial and always autobiographical. One | 


does not remember separate phrase or 
line, one reads it as one would listen to a 
brilliant narrator of an active life, who 
had accumulated myriad impressions and 
possessed the gift of words to make them 


vivid to the auditor. Cendrars begins by | 


saying, “I was a youngster in those days, 
hardly sixteen,” adds “I was a pretty poor 
poet, I never knew how to get to the end 
of things,” and proceeds to tell how he 
left Moscow, on fire for adventure, “as 
assistant to a jewelry salesman who was 
going to Harbin.” 


I was happy without a thought in the 
world, 

I thought I was playing brigands; 

We'd stolen Golconda’s treasure 

And we were fleeing on the Trans- 
siberian to bury it on the other side 
of the world. 


Next he dwells on his girl, Jeanne, “the 
poor poet’s flower,” who is always asking, 
“Say, Blaise, are we very far from Mont- 
martre?” Somehow, in his descriptions of 
Jeanne, the vision of De Quincey arises,— 
no such traveller as Cendrars but with 
the same power over language, the same 
sensitive pity. Dos Passos, vivid poet him- 
self, does well with the adaptation of the 
best passages of the poem. Here is one: 


I’ve seen the silent trains, the black trains 
coming back from the Far East that 
passed like haunts 

And my eye like the red light on the rear 
car still speeds behind those trains. 

At Talga one hundred thousand wounded 
dying for lack of care; 

I went through all the hospitals of Kras- 
noyarsk 





tropics, went off with an astronomical ex- 
pedition to Patagonia and never did turn 
up. Also “in the fjords of the Land of 
Fire On the fringes of the world” he 


fished out protozoic mosses drifting be- 
tween two tides in the glimmer of 
electric fish 

collected aeroliths of peroxide of iron. 

One Sunday morning 

You saw a mitered bishop rise up out of 
the waters, 

He had a tail like a fish and sprinkled you 
with signs of the cross; 

You ran off into the hills howling like a 
wounded lemur. 


What uncles to have! It is the vast fan- 
tasticality of the world at large, as well 
as its beauty and drama and terror that 
the poet celebrates. His attitude toward 
love is stated later, in a poem entitled 
“Thou Art Lovelier than the Sky and 
Sea,” and immediately perversely begin- 
ning 


When you’re in love you must get out 

Leave your wife leave your children 

Leave your boyfriend leave your girl- 
friend 

Leave the woman you love 
man you love 

When you’re in love 


leave the 
you must get out. 


Among the shorter poems, some of 
which become rather too telegraphic to- 
ward the end of the volume, there is one 
superb description, in “The Bubus,” of 
French colonial negro women. In general 
it is easy to see why the French poet has 
attracted his American translator. He has 
the same painter’s eye and the same rov- 
ing foot. Dos Passos has brought to the 
translation a few of his own verbal pecu- 
liarities, but it is not the worse for that. 
He has made the poet speak to us like a 
man alive. 


When one turns to Lewis Piaget 
Shanks’s translation of Baudelaire’s 
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Flowers of Evil, made into a beautiful 
book (Ives Washburn), illustrated with 
distinction by Major Felton, I feel, on the 
other hand, that lifelessness has touched 
the living words of the dead. Granted that 
the style of Baudelaire must date, that the 
rhetoric of his day was not the rhetoric of 
ours, that what shocked one generation 
seems now but a strange nostalgia at 
worst, the magical language has not been 
transported to us. “Les Litanies de Satan” 
surely sounded originally more than 
merely pitiful, as they do now, in English. 
One of the most successful re-creations 
seems to me “Le Crepuscule du Matin,” 
with its arresting beginning, 


across the barracks came the bugle- 
blare: 

the wind of dawn made all the street- 
lamps flare. 


Mr. Piaget Shanks’s translation is indu- 
bitably painstaking. Perhaps that is just 
the trouble. And I am quite aware that 
translation is a most difficult business. 
But the two books before me are exam- 
ples of success and failure, taking the two 
poets entirely on their merits apparent in 
an English rendering. 





The New Books 
Brief Mention 


(Continued from page 376) 


whose work set under way the thinking 
of Ellis and others of his period. Hinton 
lived from 1822 to 1875 and was a pioneer 
in the new studies of sexual morality. The 
Broccoli and Old Lace of Frank Sullivan 
(Liveright: $2) is just as amusing as the 
title suggests. He is the best slapstick 
satirist now writing. The Summer Islands 
of Norman Douglas, which is the second 
imprint of The Colophon and for sale at 
$6.30 for each signed copy, is a descriptive 
essay upon Ischia and Ponza by the dis- 
tinguished author of South Wind. Those 
interested in the science which lies behind 
werewolves, vampires, nightmares, and 
the devil, will find an interesting discus- 
sion in Ernest Jones’s Nightmare, Witches 
and Devils (Norton: $4), and may extend 
their information on the literary side 
through Maximilian Rudwin’s The Devil 
in Legend and Literature (Open Court 
Publishing Co.: $3). An arduous task has 
been carried through by Lyon N. Rich- 
ardson in his History of Early American 
Magazines (Nelson: $5). It is an extensive 
piece of research, elaborately document- 
ed, and though of little interest to the 
general reader will be valuable for the 
scholar in American literature. Anjea: 
Infanticide, Abortion, and Contraception 
in Savage Society, by Herbert Aptekar 
(New York: William Godwin: $2.50), is 
another one of the volumes in which the 
mores of savage societies are being 
studied on a thoroughly scientific basis, 
and with reference to the inner nature of 
our own customs. 

A useful symposium on modern India 
has just been published by the Oxford 
Press ($1.50). It is called A Codperative 
Survey and has chapters on government, 
law and order, art and culture, popula- 
tion, morals, etc., etc., all by recognized 
authorities. An engrossing book for those 
who like natural history is The Snakes of 
the World (Macmillan: $6), by Raymond 
L. Ditmars, the well known authority of 
the New York Zodlogical Society. The de- 
scription is interesting, comprehensive, 
and, of course, authoritative. The photo- 
graphs are remarkable. This book should 
go on the shelves with the standard book 
on the American Quail noticed in these 
columns some months ago. William Lyon 
Phelps’s The Excitement of Teaching 
(Liveright: $1.50) taps his experience at 
its most useful point. It contains much 
common sense acutely applied, and inter- 
esting anecdotes. Havelock Ellis has re- 
printed in a beautiful format his essay 
Concerning Jude the Obscure (Ulysses 
Bookshop: London, W.C. 1) written many 
years ago for the Savoy. The edition is 
signed by the author and limited to 185 
copies. E. F. Carrit’s Philosophies of 
Beauty just published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press ($4.50) is a collection of the 
important discussions of the nature of 
beauty from Xenophon up to Robert 
Bridges. Now that Saintsbury’s collection 
of excerpts from authorities on esthetics 
and literary criticism is difficult to obtain, 
this book should be welcomed; but it 
should be noted that it deals more with 
esthetic and less with pure literature as 
such and is, therefore, more philosophic 
and less literary in its excerpts. A very 
useful book for scholars and critics par- 


ticularly. Rollin Kirby, unquestionably 
the best American cartoonist of our times, 
has issued Highlights: A Cartoon History 
of the 1920’s (New York: William Far- 
quhar Payson, 1931) with a context of 
news articles and editorials. It is a power- 
ful and impressive book. The now famous 
American translation of The Bible by 
Smith and Goodspeed has been issued in 
a convenient and inexpensive single vol- 





ume (Chicago University Press: $3.50). 
Julia Collyer Harris, the daughter of the 
creator of Uncle Remus, has collected his 
miscellaneous literary, political, and so- 
cial writings, which the University of 
North Carolina Press has just published 
($4). An elaborately illustrated book, with 
some extraordinarily beautiful photo- 
graphs, is the Between the Tides of Wil- 


| liam Crowder (Dodd, Mead & Co: $7.50). 





It is a reference and guide to the lower 
orders of seashore animals of the Atlantic 
coast of North America. A particularly 
beautiful book is The Horse in Art: From 
Primitive Times to the Present, by Leda 
A. Fleitman, with 112 illustrations. It 
should be a valuable reference book on 
art. There is a bibliography and historical 
essay accompanying the pictures (Wil- 
liam Farquhar Payson: 1931: $15). 




















By the author of THE GREAT MEADOW 


A BURIED TREASURE 


By ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 


One of our foremost writers has written a new story to stand beside her two American 
classics: The Great Meadow and The Time of Man. ‘Comedy as wise as it is exciting.’’"—MaRY 
ross, Herald Tribune. ‘‘A human comedy of an appealing and genuine quality.’’—New York 
Times. ‘‘She has not disappointed, the hope and expectation of many who regard her as the 
most important figure of present day American literature.’’"—wiLi1aM soskINn, N. Y. Evening 
Post. The Literary Guild Selection for November. 


Limited, signed edition. $7.50 


$2.50 








prosperity. 


VERY business man wili be interested 

in NEW ROADS TO PROSPERITY, 

The Crisis and Some Ways Out, by Paul M. 
Mazur, authorand banker This book clarifies 
the present situation in America and presents 
concrete suggestions both for meeting the 
emergency and for methods of insuring future 


$2.00 old alike. 





a NE of the great circus books of all time,” 
says May Lamberton Becker of CIRCUS 

by Paul Eipper. In this book the author of 
*‘Animals Looking At You’’ brings the circus 
to life with its ‘‘men, beasts, and joys of the 
road’’. There are 49 magnificent photographs 
by Hedda Walther. A book for young and 


$3.00 








A magnificent story of A MODERN JOB 


JOB 


THE STORY OF A SIMPLE MAN 
By JOSEPH ROTH Translated by Dorothy Thompson 


This story of a modern Job starts in the ghettos of Russia, moves to the streets of New 
York and ends as a vivid and unforgettable memory in the hearts of its readers. ‘‘An in- 
spired book.'’"—New York Times. ‘So full of tenderness, so genuine, in its emotion, so 
poignant . . . a book to remember.’’—The Saturday Review..‘*Touches us to tears.’’—1s1poR 
SCHNEIDER, Herald Tribune. ‘‘Has in it more than a hint of the greatness of the Old Testament 
legend whence it takes its name.’’—LEwis GANNETT, Herald Tribune. The Book-of-the-Month 


Club Selection for November. 


$2.50 








News. 


THE SHORT STORIES 
OF SAKI 


Introduction by CuristopHER Morey 


An omnibus volume of all the stories of the great 
English humorist—a favorite author of A. A. 
Milne’s, G. K. Chesterton's, Hugh Walpole’s. $3.00 


12 SECRETS 
OF THE CAUCASUS 


By ESSAD-BEY 


Arabian Nights Entertainment in a modern travel 
and adventure book. ‘“The strangest book of the 
s¢ason.’’—HOWARD VINCENT O'BRIEN, Chicago Daily 


and woman. 


$3.00 





EDUCATION OF A 
PRINCESS 


By MARIE, GRAND DUCHESS 
OF RUSSIA 


The best-selling non-fiction book of the year. Over 
100,000 people have bought and been thrilled by 
this story of a Princess who was swept through 
war and revolution into a new life in a new world. 


DWARE’S BLOOD 


By EDITH OLIVIER 


Into a love story, beautifully told, Miss Olivier has 
written a parable of married life for every man 


Illustrated. $3.50 








DEATH AND 
TAXES 


By DOROTHY PARKER 


New poems by the author of 
“Enough Rope’’ and **Sun- 
set Gun.”’ ‘The ultimate de- 
sirability in a volume of 
light verse.’’ — LAURENCE 
staLuincs, N. Y. Sun. $1.75 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 
And Other Patriotic 


Verses 
By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


“This new book of F. P. A.'s 
inimitable light verse is com- 


pletely delightful.’’ — gpa 
Lou watton, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.00 








ALL YE 
PEOPLE 


By MERLE COLBY 


A stirring American romance 
of the 1800's. ‘It comes per- 
ilously close to being the 
long-sought Great American 
Novel.’’ — HARRY EMERSON 
witpgs, Phila. Ledger. $2.50 
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“ec LOW rises worth by poverty de- 
pressed.” Perhaps you don’t see 
at first glance the aptness of our 
quotation. Well, we'll admit that 

it—the quotation, we mean—may be a bit 

confusing, though it’s perfectly plain to 
us. All we would imply is that in,times 
of depression books come into their own 
as gifts, since the erstwhile wealthy are 
too poor to bestow country houses, dia- 
monds, or limousines on their friends. All 
we have to do to make our quotation per- 
tinent is to disregard its grammatical 
structure, and let words modify what we 
will and not what they should, and thus 
by an Alice-like inversion of logic arrive 
at our purport. As a matter of fact we’ve 
been vainly struggling to find some novel 
way of introducing our list of books for 
Christmas giving, but all our efforts seem 
to serve us nothing at all. So we bow to 
the inevitable, and simply state that we 
have here brought together some of the 
recent publications in such categories as 
loosely seem to meet the needs of rather 
arbitrarily arranged groups, in the hope 
that the selection may somewhat simplify 
your task of choosing appropriate books 
for your friends. And we state here, too, 
without further ado, that we are fully 
aware, even before we begin to write, that 
we shall not be able to get all the books 
we would commend to you in the space 
at our command, and that we shall have 
to beg your indulgence if we hold part of 
our list over for the next issue. Waiting, 


7 BOREAL EO PERRO 


Ky 
- 


x The Devil T ake Her 


A STUDY OF THE REBELLIOUS LOVER 
IN ENGLISH POETRY 


among the poets from Chaucer 


like absence, makes the heart grow fonder, 

and we shall be specially tender of the 
| books that are tocome. Well, to get down 
to business— 

If you have among your acquaintance 
any elderly—we might as well come out 
boldly with what we mean, any aging— 
persons, to whom the “good, old days” are 
dear, and whose thoughts more naturally 
flow over the long road of the past than 
turn to the present or the future, you will 
find among the recent volumes a number 
which should prove most welcome to 
them. It would be a difficult person, in- 
deed, granting him any literary interests, 
who would fail to delight in “The Life 
and Times of Sir Edmund Gosse” (Harp- 
ers), edited by Evan Charteris, wherein, 
in the most delectable prose, and with the 
glow of an ardent spirit still lending lustre 
to their descriptions of persons and pub- 
lications, the letters of one of the most 
discerning and respected English men of 
letters of the Victorian-Edwardian period 
are presented, together with a running 
accompaniment of biographical fact. If, 
perchance, the two volumes of this work 
seem rather more expensive than your 
purse will allow, and you still desire to 
bestow upon a friend a literary chronicle, 
you can substitute for it “Everyman Re- 
members” (Farrar & Rinehart), by Ernest 
Rhys, the recollections of the editor of 
Everyman’s Library, or, if you prefer to 
select a volume with American back- 
_8round, Hamlin Garland’s “Companions 


EOP REODEI . 


By 
Louis B. Salomon x 


‘ 

. 

a = “Amorous insubordination” 

4 through the Elizabethans and Victorians to Rupert Brooke. 
Written in a bright, informal style the study also includes var- 4 

6X ious secondary aspects of the topic such as the social position y 

(J of women and the relation of art to experience. 

¢ Bound in St. 

2 board, cloth bac 
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RAGGEDY ANN 


Delightiul vers 
ator ol 
range of the 
xquisitely dainty, 
‘view, Says: 


“A genuine 


child’s voice, 


ly enj« 


to get it 
Bowling Greer 
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’'S SUNNY SONGS 
A Modern Song Book for Children 

the RAGGEDY ANS = agg | 
by WILL 


humorous and easy 


»"yable book; 
lessons about not being a crab. . . 
away from the piano long enough 
s first memorandum 


Full sheet music size—bound in board 


An acceptable Xmas Gift 
Prospectus containing musical excerpts free on request. 
Price $1.50 Postpaid. 
At book and music stores or direct from us. 
Victor Records now ready, Nos. 18, 19, 20. 
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THE PRIVATE CHARACTER OF 


HENRY VIII 


by . The distinguished historian and leading 


FREDERICK 
CHAMBERLIN 


* 
Author of 
The Private 
Character of 


Queen Elizabeth 








| aoae on the Tudor period, presents a 
thoroughly scholarly study based upon im- 
portant new research and careful reference 
to significant medical records. 

At Your Bookseller’s. Illustrated $3.50. 


+ IVES WASHBURN 


NEW YORK 


on the Trail” (Macmillan). Perhaps your 
elderly friend is a woman (even though 
in this day and generation age may not 
wither her, nevertheless woman even now 
does grow old), well, to return to our 
suggestion, if your friend is a woman, 
she might be interested in the remin- 
iscences of Laura E. Richards who, in 
“Stepping Westward” (Appleton), rec- 
ords the events of a girlhood spent in the 
shadow of the Civil War—Mrs. Richards’s 
mother was Julia Ward Howe—and of a 
later life in which as the author of a suc- 
cession of books dear to girls her name 
became a household word. Then there is 
V. Sackville West’s delicate portrayal of 
old age sitting in appraisal of itself in “All 
Passion Spent” (Doubleday, Doran), a 
novel in which the irony of the author 
finds play through her heroine of eighty, 
and there is also “The Almond Tree” 
(Bobbs-Merrill), by Grace Zaring Stone, 
which brings together on the birthday 
of one, three elderly sisters who have 
not met for years and who are still living 
in the tradition of the past. But perhaps 
your friend would prefer the past in an- 
other form? Then you might send him 
(now he’s a he again) Merle Colby’s “All 
Ye People” (Viking), a tale so well but- 
tressed by research as almost to be his- 
tory. It is a chronicle of migration, of 
that picturesque movement which swept 
New England to the Middle West, revolv- 
ing about the fortunes of a young Ver- 
monter who sets forth to spread the gospel 
in the new territory and wanders from 
Ohio to the South. 

We have approached so close to the 
borderland of fact with this last tale, that 
we can use it as a stepping stone to 
such other volumes we wish to suggest 
as Archibald Butler Hurlbert’s “Forty- 
Niners” (Little, Brown), Alvin F. Har- 
low’s “Old Bowery Days” (Appleton)— 
who now remembers that song which once 
rang from every corner of the country, 
“The Bowery, The Bowery”?—and “Bet- 
ter left unsaid” (Dutton), by Daisy, Prin- 
cess of Pless. (Surely this is a strange 
companionship which we are forcing be- 
tween a title and the most plebeian of 
streets.) And now we have arrived again 
at the ladies, and we must make haste to 
direct attention to a volume which recites 
the career of one of them whose name is 
half forgotten today though once it was 
most familiar. In “The Lady of Godey’s” 
(Lippincott), Ruth Finley depicts the ca- 
reer of Sarah Josepha Hale, who made a 
magazine famous, was a pioneer in move- 
ments for the advancement of the posi- 
tion of women, an ardent worker for so- 
cial betterment, an espouser of patriotic 
causes, and—not her least title to immor- 
tality—the author of “Mary had a little 
lamb.” Mrs. Hale blazed the trail along 
which Margaret Sanger passed to promi- 
nence when she advocated birth control; 
it remained, however, for the latter wo- 
man to bring to success a campaign the 
arduous character of which is graphically 
set forth in her “My Fight for Birth Con- 
trol” (Farrar & Rinehart), a book which 
is interesting aside from its factual con- 
tact for the picture it yields of an indom- 
itable and brave propagandist who only 
after bitter struggle won toward success. 

This will never do; we make no progress 
at all, and certainly before we leave be- 
hind your elderly friends we must see 
that you have suggestions for books to 
send them that will prove your faith in 
their readiness to keep in touch with the 
present as well as look back over the past. 
Why not bestow “The Best Short Stories 
of 1931” (Dodd, Mead), edited by Edward 
J. O’Brien, upon one of them, just as a 
means of giving him a bird’s-eye view of 
the temper of present-day fiction? We 
don’t advocate your doing anything so 
startling as sending him “These Thirteen” 
(Cape-Smith), by William Faulkner, even 
though its author is perhaps the most 
eagerly watched novelist of the day. (Try 
his volume on one of your less conserva- 
tively bred friends.) And, if he doesn’t 
relish the mood of the time as he finds it 
conveyed by our short story writers, you 
can restore him to faith in America and 
to good humor by adding to Mr. O’Brien’s 
collection Simeon Strunsky’s “The Redis- 
covery of Jones” (Little, Brown), a wise 


and tolerant book. You certainly don’t 
have to follow new gods if you don’t want 
to, for there’s a new life of Lincoln, shot 
through with anecdote and story, by 
Emanuel Hertz (Liveright), which you 
can pack off with your good wishes; and 
there’s Agnes Repplier’s volume of essays, 
“Times and Tendencies” (Houghton Miff- 
lin), and a biography of Wagner, “Fact 
and Fiction about Wagner” (Knopf), by 
Ernest Newman. And, to swing abruptly 
back to fiction, there’s Edna Ferber’s new 
novel, “American Beauty” (Doubleday, 
Doran), which depicts aristocratic Con- 
necticut yielding to immigrant Poland. 
On which note of distress or hope, as you 
see fit to consider it, we turn you right 
about face from your oldest friends to 
your youngest. 

They presumably are the most assiduous 
readers of the new fiction, and we present 
you therefore with a list of novels of the 
past few months which should interest 
not only them but their elders. But first, 
since the “youth of a nation are the 
trustees of posterity,” we would suggest 
that you send along with whatever novel 
you choose Esmé Wingfield-Stratford’s 
“They that Take the Sword” (Morrow), 
a survey of war throughout the ages and 
a demonstration of its futility, and Frank 
Simons’s “Can Europe Keep the Peace?” 
(Harpers), a book of such exceeding in- 
terest and immediate pertinence that it 
could well accompany any of your gifts. 
Alas, we seem to have strayed from the 
straight and narrow path of fiction 
(which, incidentally, these days is neither 
straight nor narrow) into that of national 
affairs, and so are deflected from youth to 
all persons of maturity. We might as well 
follow along the path we have wandered 
into and speak now of Sherwood Eddy’s 
“The Challenge of the East” (Farrar & 
Rinehart), which we didn’t mean to men- 
tion till later on. That’s another book 
which is worthy of the serious attention 
of all persons interested in international 
affairs, and which is of quite fascinating 
interest. How one thing leads to another! 
Now suddenly we remember that there’s 
a new volume of Gandhi’s autobiography 
out, “Gandhi at Work” (Macmillan), 
edited by C. F. Andrews. But we must 
stop. If we go on this way we'll never 
reach those novels. As it is, we have pro- 
gressed far enough away from that tran- 
sitional sentence by which we tried to 
pass on from our listing of books for your 
elder friends to those for another group to 
have repented of tying up the titles we 
are about to mention with the younger 
readers specifically. They are for all who 
are interested in fiction, and that, we sup- 
pose, means everybody. But we chatter 
along instead of naming them. 

On second thought we won’t enumerate 
them yet. We want to get them safely re- 
mote enough from our unfortunate sug- 
gestion to hide the mistake we should 
have made in allocating them to the 
young. Nothing could have been more 
preposterous than so to label them. 
Heavens! An honest confession may be 
good for the soul, but, of course, by in- 
dulging in it we’ve called your attention 
to an error you might never have noticed 
otherwise. We're in a bog, and the harder 
we try to extricate ourselves the deeper 
we sink in. We’ll let your friend, the 
reader with a taste for the drama, extri- 
cate us. 

He’s a lucky man, for you can hardly 
fail to meet his interests if you send him 
one of the new books which center about 
things theatrical. First, of course, you 
have the always piquant Mr. Shaw to 
stand you in good stead. And in what 
good stead he stands you! It needs no 
professional interest in the stage to find 
“Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: ACorre- 
spondence” (Putnam), edited by Chris- 
topher St. John, an enthralling narrative, 
or Frank Harris’s “unauthorized” life of 
Bernard Shaw a volume of absorbing 
fascination. We'd suggest that when you 
give either one to a friend you supplement 
it with the other. For the acquaintance 
whose recollections go back to the days 
when Ibsen made as great a sensation in 
the world as Shaw did later there are two 
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Why Good Books 
Don‘t Die 


We were very much interested by the lead- 
ing editorial in the Saturday Review of 
December Sth, entitled “Why Good Books 
Die.” And by these two statements in 
particular. “Too many books are pub- 
lished. Of these many, too few are kept 
alive until they can be bought.” 


“The commercial life of all but best-sell- 
ing novels is three weeks, of non-fiction, 
exeept standard reference or textbooks, or 
the rare best-seller, say six weeks. After 
the bell rings, the curtain goes down, and 


up on a new extravaganza.” 


Perhaps the readers of the Saturday Re- 
view would like to see another side of 
the picture. Let us take the ease-history 
of one of our publications, “The Story 
of San Michele.” 

When “The Story of San Michele” was 
first published, it was ignored by all critics 
and reviewers with but two exceptions. 
Not until the book was republished some 
months later did the ecrities give the book 
any noteworthy attention. 

For eight months thereafter we advertised 
it heavily and steadily. By May, 1930 
we had spent approximately nine thousand 
dollars in advertising and publicity. De- 
spite this extensive advertising and unusu- 
ally favorable reviews accorded the book, 
it sold less than 4,500 copies during this 
period. This disparity between sales and 
advertising expense represented a_ large 
loss to the publisher. 

In its ninth month “The Story of San 
Michele” beeame a best-seller. What fol- 
lowed is publishing history, still in the 
making. The book has been a best-seller 
for over two years. It led all the national 
non-fiction best-sellers for twelve consecu- 
tive months. It is now in its 18th month 
as a national non-fiction best-seller, break- 
ing all best-seller records. And we have 
consistently advertised it week in and week 
out up to the present moment! 
Nevertheless there are still thousands of 
people eager to read “The Story of San 
Michele” who have for one reason or an- 
other put off buying it. May we suggest it 
as an excellent gift for these people or for 
yourself? 

Among the outstanding successes of the 
present season are the following Dutton 
titles, chosen not by ourselves but by the 
acclaim of the American crities and read- 
ing public. They cover a wide variety of 
tasies. Each would make an appropriate 
and appreciated gift. 

TWO PEOPLE by A. A. Milne (6th print- 
ing—30th thousand), BETTER LEFT UN- 
SAID, Leaves from my Private Diary by 
Daisy, Princess of Pless (12th printing), 
HUMAN NATURE by William Lyon Phelps 
(7th printing), 1066 AND ALL THAT by 
W. C. Sellar and R. J. Yeatman (12th 
imerican printing—8lst thousand), 
GRAY’S ELEGY, illustrated by John Vas- 
sos (3rd printing), and ENGLAND: THE 
UNKNOWN ISLE by Paul Cohen-Portheim 
(4th printing). 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 




















Sure to Delight Anyone 
Who Reads, Writes, or Studies 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


Fourth Edition 
The best abridged dictionary because it is based upon 
the “Supreme Authority’’—Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary. 








106,000 entries, including hundreds of new words; dic- 
tionary of Biography; Gazetteer; 1930 population 
figures; rules of punctuation; use of capitals; abbre- 


viations; foreign phrases; 
etc. 1,268 pages; 1,700 
illustrations. 

GET THE BEST 
Thin-Paper Edition: Special 
Merriam Cloth, $5.00; Fabri- 
koid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller; 
or send order and remittance 
direct to us; or write for in- 
formation and free specimen 


pages. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
105 Broadway 
Springfield, Mass. 














B fit on 
OOKPLATES== — 
With your own name, or any other, beau- 
tifully printed on a genuine “Guzzardi’’ 
EX-LIBRIS. Only $1.00 per 100 packed 
in a neat gift box. Ideal for personal use 
and Xmas gifts. A variety of designs in- 


eluding one for children. Write immedi- 
ately for free samples to Department 274. 


Gilbert Import Co, 174 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


John Mistletoe 


**A Book that will Sell 
Slowly and Live Long.”’ 


$2.50 DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


by CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 




















The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the choice of books should be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The 
Saturday Review. As for reasons of space ninety percent of the inquiries received can- 
not be answered in print, a stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for 


reply. 





J. H. H., Tennessee, is looking for books 
about the devil in early English Drama, 
the period not extending beyond the time 
of Shakespeare; for books on the devil in 
general; and anything on the influence 
of demonology on American life and lit- 
erature, other than the New England 
phase. 

HE most pleasing book about the 

great adversary that I have read 

has been lying hidden from most 

American eyes for near forty 
years. Arturo Graf’s “Il Diavolo,” said to 
be the one “popular” work of this famous 
savant, has but just appeared in English: 
“The Story of the Devil” (Macmillan), 
fortunately in a translation by Edward 
Stone that carries its characteristic de- 
mure humor and reassuring sympathy. 
For the book is an obituary by one who 
believed not only that the Devil was 
dead, but that he had lived; that he had 
gone back for good into the source from 
which he sprung, the imagination of man. 
Thus believing, he writes with humor 
but without flippancy, a rich record of 
events in which the world believed. Be- 
fore this there were two biographies 
within a year, a learned and observing 
history of the evolution of Satan, “The 
Devil,” by Garcon and Finchon (Dut- 
ton), and a somewhat sketchy “Life of 
the Devil,’ by Father Louis Coulange 
(Knopf), the name being a pseudonym. 
Then there are the works of Montagu 
Summers, who translated the unspeak- 
able “Malleus Maleficorum” and tran- 
scribed, apparently with a straight face, 
the surprising stories in “The Vampire” 
(Dutton), besides being responsible for 
a “History of Witchcraft” (Knopf). 

“Annals of Witchcraft in New Eng- 
land,” by S. G. Drake (Goodspeed’s), 
includes witch records from other parts 
of the United States. Longmans pub- 
lished for the University of Pennsylvania 
a pamphlet “Witch Persecutions.” As the 
New England phase is covered, this col- 
lector has no doubt included Richard 
Mather’s “Remarkable Providences,” 
shorter but even more circumstantial in 
its supernatural experiences than his 
son’s “Magnalia.” There are admirable 
witches in the “Carolina Folk Plays” 
(Holt) of which three volumes have 
come from Professor Koch’s celebrated 
“Carolina Playmakers,” in connection 
with the University of North Carolina; 
of these “When Witches Ride” and 
“Trista” are based on genuine folk-be- 
liefs still operative, and are in conse- 
quence sufficiently shuddery. Paul Green 
has also provided the North Carolina 
stage with some of the most convincing 
black magic we have. 

The medieval stage-devil appears in 
most of the histories of the stage, such as 
Donald Clive Stewart’s “The Develop- 
ment of Dramatic Art” (Appleton), a 
work to which I have often occasion to 
refer, or Sheldon Cheney’s huge and 
entertaining “The Theatre” (Longmans, 
Green). Ashley Thorndike’s “English 
Comedy” (Macmillan), another valuable 
reference work, describes Ben Jonson’s 
“The Devil is an Ass” as well as the 
medieval vice. I should have said offhand 
that the devil had scarcely gained influ- 
ence or prestige from the stage, where 
almost from the first his chief function 
was to provide comic relief. It remained 
for other places of public meeting to 
give him his due. 

B., Iowa City, Iowa, asks if the 
, Muses Library is still published; 
“consisting of works of poets chiefly of 
the seventeenth century. I have seen,” he 
says, “copies here in the University 
Library with dates as late as 1911; they 
seem such excellent editions that if pos- 
sible I’d like to buy some.” 

These charming volumes are still in 
print; the American publisher is Dutton, 
and the price is seventy-five cents a vol- 
ume. There are seventeenth century 
poets, but the range is not restricted to 
these; the list is lovely and so is the 
general make-up of the books. 

B., Glen Ellyn, Ill., asks for a book 

~ of English grammar, not a rhetoric 
text, such as is used by college freshmen, 
but something more advanced, for the 
use of one who has already covered that 
ground. The concluding volume of the 
three-volume “Grammar of the English 
Language,” by Curme and Kurath 

















(Heath), has just been published; this is 
“Syntax,” by George O. Curme. The 
others are “History of the English Lan- 
guage, Sounds and Spellings, Word- 
Formation,” by Hans Kurath, and “Parts 
of Speech, Accidence,” by George O. 
Curme. Its value at once is evident; the 
piquancy of this new volume is height- 
ened by the tremendous number and 
width of range of its illustrative sen- 
tences, where Floyd Dell, Juliana Ewing, 
“The Spanish Gipsie” of Middleton- 
Rowley, Browning, Sydney Smith, “Slip- 
py McGee,” Poe, Dryden, and the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor appear within two 
pages. It embodies the author’s hope that 
he has presented the “subject of English 
expression in such a way that the reader 
may realize that English grammar is not 
a body of set, unchangeable rules, but a 
description of English expression, be- 
queathed to us by our forefathers not to 
be piously preserved but to be constantly 
used and adapted to our needs as they 
have adapted it to their needs.” 

Speaking of words, having occasion 
lately to consult a book by Ernest Week- 
ley in the New York Public Library, I 
found that all his works had been with- 
drawn from circulation. Bustling at once 
to the desk to discover what could have 
put these pure and precious pages on the 
Index, I was told that there had been 
lately such a run on Weekley that to 
save the lives of his books they had all 
been temporarily retired. Hooray, I 
cried, etymology is looking up; my 
favorite fireside author has come into his 
own. But they told me it was because 
prize competitions involving word-mak- 
ing had aroused such furious activity 
that books thus thumbed last scarce a 
fortnight under the strain. Well, let us 
hope that some of the commercial enthu- 
siasts in the process came to feel some- 
thing of the soothing charm of the dic- 
tionary. 

A. L. C., Butte, Montana, who asked 
for books on Scottish folklore, has had 
further advice from two sources. S. T. B., 
Ballard Vale, Mass., tells him to read 
Walter Scott’s notes to his poems, using 
of course a complete edition and not one 
which omits part of the notes. “A man of 
good taste has declared that the notes are 
more interesting than the poems. That 
depends on what you like.” K. F., Lansing, 
Mich., suggests Robert Chambers’s “Pop- 
ular Rhymes of Scotland,” which has 
superstitions and customs; Robert Ford’s 
“Thistledown,” a book of Scottish humor, 
folklore and so on; Keith Clark’s “The 
Spell of Scotland”; G. R. Blake’s “Scot- 
land of the Scots”; Clifton Johnson’s 
“Land of Heather,” and W. L. Manson’s 
“The Highland Bagpipe,” a book about 
its history, literature, and traditions. 

One by one my girlhood dreams come 
true. I always wanted to get a good look 
at the Police Gazette, but in my day this 
was on view only in saloons and barber 
shops, and by the time ladies had been 
made free of these the P. G. had gone 
out of business. Now the house of Stokes, 
hearing of this gap in my cultural equip- 
ment, has given me the large and buxom 
“Sins of America,” compiled by Mr. Van 
Every from the pages of the P. G., half 
the book even in the original pink pages. 
Somehow I missed last year his “Sins of 
New York,” perhaps happily, as I now 
began with the Sickles-Key murder case, 
for which Mr. Van Every removes the 
high hat through which contemporary 
historians are wont to talk about the 
middle-distance past, and treats this 
affair in something the grand manner it 
deserves. 


M., New York, needs information 
~on the “far-reaching effect of 
movies.” The art of films, as now devel- 
oped in every picture-making country, is 
described, analyzed, and criticized in Ro- 
tha’s “The Film Today” (Cape-Smith) 
with a great many fine stills. I found out 
more from it than from any other movie 
book. 

Another note for foreign travellers: I. 
S., Madison, Wis., tells the inquirer going 
to Italy that if she will always carry the 
“English-Italian Conversational Diction- 
ary, with grammatical appendix,” pub- 
lished by Altemus, Philadelphia, she will 
bless your name. It is really pocketable, 
accurate, intelligently planned.” 

(Continued on page 384) 











You 


will want to OWN 


—and give— 
this beautiful book 
by 
Paul Rodier 


THE 


ROMANCE 


OF 


FRENCH 
WEAVING 


The head of the great 
house of Rodier, inter- 
nationally known man- 
ufacturers of hand- 
woven fabrics, writes a 
rich and fascinating book. 
This romantic history of 
French weavers and their 
royal patrons, from the 
time of Caesar to Napo- 
leon, opens up to general 
readers a hitherto unseen 
horizon. It is the result 
of a vast and enthusiastic 
exploration in French ar- 
chives and practical ex- 
perience with the art 
treasures of French tex- 
tiles, both historic and 
modern. 





99 illustrations, reproduced 
from photographs, old prints 
and designs, 2 pages in full 
color, and a jacket in seven 
colors. $10.00 





ALL the Latest 
Garden Dirt! 


THE 
CGARDENER’S 
FRIEND 


And Other Pests 


By George S. Chappel! 
and Ridgely Hunt 


Robert Lemmon, House & 
Garden, says: 


"Go right out and buy a copy, 
and buy it NOW! Indeed, 
better buy one to give to 
each of your real gardening 
friends, that you may be al- 
ways and forever blessed 
among them.” Dizzily illus- 
trated by Haenigsen. $2.50 





What's all the 
SHOUTING for? 


SINS OF 
AMERICA 


As “Exposed” by 
the Police Gazette 
By Edward Van Every 


Charles Hanson Towne in 
the N. Y. American: 


“If you want to have a really 
good time, I beg of you not 
to miss it... . Heady stuff. 
If it doesn’t tickle your fancy, 
then nothing will!” 

Our national portrait in the 
gas-lit era, with 206 nerve- 
shattering reproductions from 
the old Police Gazette. Intro- 
duction by Thomas Beer. $5.00 














Give books this 
Christmas—consult 
your bookseller! 


Write today for our free, 80- 
page illustrated pamphlet, 
fully describing these and all 
our other NEW books—and 
find it, postpaid, in your 
mail box! 

F.A.STOKES COMPANY 
443—4th Ave. New York 
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JOHN T. FARIS 


SEEING ~ 
SOUTH’ AMERICA 


“The best travel book of the 
year. You will be cheating 
yourself if you do not read it.” 
—Winder’s Travel Magazine 
Illustrated, $2.50. 
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THE 1931 SCOUT BOOK 


THE BOY’S BOOK 
OF HONOR 


By James E. West, Chief Scout 
and Peter O. Lams 





Executive 


| **A book which teaches better than 






a hundred talks—the boy learns as 
he loses himself in the absorbing in- 
terest and inspiring style in which 
the stories are told.**—Scouting. 
Illustrated, $1.75 
*“Makes one feel 
like throwing the WILDWOOD 
works of some Rus FRIENDS 
sian writers in the oil- 
burner."’—Outlook By Royat Dixon 
MMlustrated, $3.00 The author of ‘*Forest Friends,” 
etc., gives us a lively story in which 
the inhabitants of the wildwood are 
G L F B a OTKI N depicted as comporting themselves 
after the manner of humans, viz:— 


Illustrated in Color, $2.50 


158 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 


Exiled with Russian Royal Family 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 








By VIRGINIA KENT CUMMINS 


ON WIND 
OF CHANCE 


Illustrated by RUTH REEVES 


These poems have an almost tangible reality. . . Here is per- 
sonality, humor, independence and distinction . . . a simple, 
vivid beauty .. . alive and lovely. The poem “Technique” should 
be blazoned forth in living letters of light. 

—Professor Earle F. Palmer 


There is no feebie glow of the true light in these poems. 

—Irving Bacheller 
A deep, spiritual note, in the broadest sense . . . a philosophical 
quality that makes for strength . . . sprightliness, humor and 

even something of the unconventional . . . unusual touches. 
—The Boston Transcript 
A welcome collection in this neurotic era of versified contor- 
tionings . . . dynamic, colorful ... a poignant terseness that 
gives dramatic intensity. —Oregon Journal 
A book of poems, so variant in style and mood, that it comes 
like a refreshing breeze through a world of solemn poets and 
poetic misery . . . amazing technical accuracy and facility .. . 
at times mystical, but never vague or obtuse. . . If you are a 
lover of poetry, of rhythm and rhyme, you will like this book. 
—The Brooklyn Eagle 

$2.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS, 2 WEST 45th STREET 


By 
FRED D. PASLEY 
author of 
“AL CAPONE" 
“Gives his readers a book which 
sets their minds awhirl with sur- 
prise. The so-called average man 
will find that the racket affects 


him in every phase of his life. 
Everything he eats, wears, uses, en- 
joys, gives unfair profit to some- 
one. And the story of that unfair 
profit is a thrilling one. A pretty 
picture of American civilization 
Mr. Pasley paints—terrifying too.” 



















Fanny Butcher, 
Chicago Tribune 
At Your Bookseller’s $2.00 
IVES WASHBURN NEW YORK 














Books for Christmas 
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books that should be particularly wel- 
come in “The Life of Ibsen” (Norton), by 
Halvdan Koht, and “William Archer” 
(Yale University Press), by Charles 
Archer. (It’s possible, oh, it’s just prob- 
able, that the youngest generation won’t 
even know why we link Ibsen and Archer 
together.) For any one at all who is in- 
terested in the theatre there’s “Our 
Changing Theatre” (Dial), by R. Dana 
Skinner, and for those to whom the drama 
appeals not only in its acted form but 
as literature there’s Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Mourning Becomes Electra” (Liveright) 
which is nightly holding New York au- 
diences enthralled through five hours of 
unadulterated horror. If you are looking 
for more biography there’s a life of Fan- 


nie Kemble (Minton, Balch), by Dorothy | 


Bobbé, and if you want plays themselves 


you can find them in “The Best Plays of | 


1930-31” (Dodd, Mead), edited by Burns | 


Mantle. And now again, but this time 
with the conviction of righteousness, 
we’ve got around to novels, for there are 
two that are preéminently fitted to be sent 
to the person with love for the theatre, 
one Clemence Dane’s long and masterly 
tale of several generations of an English 
stage family, entitled “Broome Stages” 
(Doubleday, Doran), and the other Mar- 
garet Kennedy’s “Return I Dare Not” 
(Doubleday, Doran), the story of a play- 
wright who ran away from his popularity 
to save his soul, a book which keeps 
Noel Coward busy denying that he is the 
original of its hero. Just by way of good 
measure we add to the novels for your 
theatrically minded friend Schnitzler’s 
“Flight into Darkness” (Simon & Schus- 
ter), published almost at the moment of 
his death, and which, though it has no 
bearing on the theatre, should be of in- 
terest to those who follow it as the work 
of the foremost dramatist of contempo- 
rary Austria. 

From the buskin we turn to the cloth. 
There’s both fiction and non-fiction in the 
current list that should serve as appropri- 
ate gifts for your clergyman, or friend 
with religious interests. And since we 
regard him as a gentleman of cultural 
tastes, whose professional reading doubt- 
less keeps him abreast of the newest pub- 
lications in the specifically religious field, 
we have selected for him such books as 
we think would pleasantly engage his 
leisure while still falling in with his 
thoughtful habit of mind. Wé think he 
might very heartily welcome Jefferson 
Butler Fletcher’s translation of Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy” (Macmillan), which 
Professor Grandgent says is the best Eng- 
lish version of the great poem which he 
has ever seen, and, since the more he 
knows of his country the better he is able 
to understand his parishioners, he will 
probably read with interest such books as 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin’s “Portrait of 
an American” (Macmillan) and Frederick 
J. Stimson’s “My United States” (Scrib- 
ners). Then, more directly in his field is 


Hilaire Belloc’s “Cranmer” (Lippincott). 


As for fiction there are several books that 
should make appeal: Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
fine story of a woman revivalist, “Susan 
Spray” (Harpers) , George Baker’s “Eben- 
ezer Walks with God” (Macmillan), and 
John Rathbone Oliver’s story of a minis- 
ter, “Article Thirty-Two” (Macmillan). 
All this time we’ve been restraining our 
impatience to prescribe books for your 
politically-minded friend whose interest 
is in the recent past and in present con- 
ditions, for there are a number of volumes 
that should particularly delight him. (We 


wish we could form the habit of thinking | 


before we write. And we wish the type- 
writer weren’t what it is, but had some 
adjustment for blotting out automatically 
an ill-considered passage. Now we've 
gone and done it again, made an arbitrary 
category we mean, and then discovered 
that the book we wanted to introduce it 


sense of the significant and revealing, and 
an ability to knit scattered detail into an 
orderly and expressive pattern. Mr. Al- 
len’s research is equalled by his dexterity, 
and his dexterity is given weight by an 
underlying seriousness. So now you see 
why we think Mr. Allen’s book would be 
a happy selection for others of your 
friends beside the specifically political 
minded ones. But to get back to them. 
Surely any one of them would rejoice to 
get Volumes III and IV of Ray Stanard 
Baker’s “Woodrow Wilson: Life and Let- 
ters” (Doubleday, Doran), or Henry F. 
Pringle’s “Theodore Roosevelt” (Har- 
court, Brace), an excellent and discrimi- 
nating life of the dynamic President, 
or William Gibbs McAdoo’s “Crowded 
Years” (Houghton Mifflin), an autobiog- 
raphy which embraces persons and events 
of large importance, or, to turn from do- 
mestic annals to foreign, “My Northcliffe 
Diary” (Farrar & Rinehart), by Tom 
Clarke, Harley F. MacNair’s “China in 
Revolution” (University of Chicago 
Press) or Henry Bond Restarick’s “Sun 
Yat Sen” (Yale University Press). Or 
again, there’s a life of Boies Penrose called 
“Power and Glory” (Putnam), by Walter 
Davenport, and Morris Ernst’s “American 
Primer” (Putnam), L. Langner’s “Euro- 
pean Alliances and Alignments” (Knopf), 
Carlo Sforza’s “European Dictatorships” 
(Brentanos), and André Maurois’s “Ly- 
autey” (Appleton), the biography of a 
French territorial administrator. Oh, and 
we nearly forgot a very interesting book, 
Stuart Chase’s “Mexico” (Macmillan). 

So there’s your friend who is particu- 
larly interested in contemporary, or very 
recent, affairs provided for. Now for him 
who would rather read of events in a 
slightly more distant background, yet 
within his own recollection. You can 
choose for him from among biographies 
of several presidents, George P. Baker’s 
“James A. Garfield” (Dodd, Mead), De- 
nis Tilden Lynch’s “Grover Cleveland” 
(Liveright), Franklin Nichols’s “Frank- 
lin Pierce” (University of Pennsylvania 
Press), or, by way of contrast, you can 
send him “Living My Life” (Knopf), by 
Emma Goldman, or, if he prefers to read 
of the European scene, the second volume 
of “The Memories of Prince von Biilow” 
(Little, Brown), which has just appeared, 
and which carries the Chancellor’s chron- 
icle from the Morocco episode to the resig- 
nation; or the Life of Lord Rosebery 
(Harpers), by Lord Crewe, which con- 
tains a large number of letters of political 
import. 

Another historically inclined friend off 
your docket, but there still remains the 
one who likes to go back into a past be- 
yond his own experience. If America is 
his hobby then choose for him from 
among such works as “The Fatal River: 
The Life and Death of La Salle” (Holt), 
by Frances Gaither, and to present an- 
other portrayal of that explorer you 
might send along M. Constantin-Weyver’s 
“The French Adventure: The Life and 
Exploits of La Salle” (Macaulay), Ber- 


| nard Fay’s “George Washington” (Hough- 


with was just as assignable to another | 


classification. But we must get Mr. Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen out of this parenthesis 
before we get him into it, if you will par- 
don such a Gilbertian paradox.) 

Mr. Allen is the author of one of the most 
fascinating books of the season, a retro- 
spect of the 1920’s entitled “Only Yester- 
day” (Harpers), a book “so full of a num- 
ber of things” that it is next to impossible 
to lay it aside once it has been begun. 
Curious that the so recent past can take 
on so much liveliness and vigor as Mr. 
Allen has given it by the judicious selec- 
tion of incident and allusion, an unfailing 


| 
| 
| 





ton Mifflin), a study of the first President 
as aristocrat, and James Truslow Adams’s 
“The Epic of America” (Little, Brown), a 
history of America from earliest times to 
the present as interesting as it is informa- 
tive. If Europe, on the other hand, attracts 
him more send him “King Charles the 
Second” (Longmans, Green), by M. M. 
Bryant, or “Sir Walter Raleigh” (Day), 
by Donald Barr Chidsey, or “Lord Her- 
vey’s Memoirs” (Viking), memoirs of the 
court of George II now first issued com- 
plete. And bestow on him, of course, 
Philip Guedalla’s “Wellington” (Har- 
pers). 

Mr. Guedalla, as usual, writes with un- 
failing animation, and his biography, 
which prefaces its chronicle with the 
statement that the Duke continues to be 
worthy of all attention even when Water- 
loo lies behind him, is one which should 
appeal to readers of all sorts. Certainly 
you should send it to some one of your 
acquaintance who selects his reading 
from among the annals of military events 
and figures. For such a one, too, you will 
find a gift to be welcomed in Frederick 
Palmer’s “Newton D. Baker: America at 
War” (Dodd, Mead), a volume, indeed, 
that would please any student of national 
affairs, Hermann Hagedorn’s “Leonard 
Wood” (Harpers), Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
“Sheridan” (Houghton Mifflin), and Win- 

(Continued on page 384) 
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A LESSON IN HERALDRY 


(De Te Fabula Narratur) 





O UR favorite iconographer has beguiled the Christmas season by designing a coat of arms for The Saturday Review. 
The original painting in all its bright colors adorns our office; here we can only show it in black-and-white, but accu- 


rately ‘'tricked,"' viz. the colors are indicated by hatchings in correct heraldic convention. 


Mr. William Stanley Hall, Rouge Dragon of Lexington Avenue, expounds the symbolism as follows. The crest is our 
special emblem the Phoenix, that fabulous fowl ("‘with glorious anguish gilt,"' as some poem says) so appropriate for a 
magazine whose every issue must rise and flap its pages from the still glowing embers of the previous one. The inflam- 
mable bird is crowned with radiant dotted lines—also symbolic of the publishing business. More of these at the foot 


of this page. 


The arms are quartered thus. First, azure, dik/ that yarely frame the office." And on a 
a pair of pince-nez proper. Azure, says Her- Sale "canton" this financial quartering shows a 
ald Hall, symbolizes Yale College, spiritual 


alma mater of much that is best in our little 


mountain Proper: symbol, we must suppose, 
of the upward climb of aspiration; far vision; 


journal. The pince-nez, with their curly rib- the ideal goal; the Grammarian's Funeral. 


bon, may be taken to indicate the clear per- 
Third quarter, argent. On a proof-read 


scroll a humane heart proper. Yes, this is the 
kindly spirit of the Critical Staff: busy with 
the bedevilled biznai of editing, but "who 
listens closely to the printed word may hear 
the heart behind." 






spective of The Editor. 

















The second quarter is gules, the color of 





i 
| 
iy 
—— 





all Business Departments nowadays. On this 





quarter see our 3!/, fiscal mermaids, or (pure 
Gold Standard). Do we need to remind you 
that these legal tender mermaids typify the 
3!/> dollars of a year's subscription? Crisp 
little mermaids, blithe with invitation. The 


young women of our Business Department, 


The fourth quarter is vert, as it should be, 
for it represents the turf of a Bowling Green, 
with the lignum vitee ball ready for play. 


The motto, our Latinists have no trouble 
to construe. One of our advertising writers 
has adapted it for his nom de plume; but of 
course it really means that oak trees grow 


§ Devised by W. S. Hall | from little acorns. 
] Pursuivant at Arms { 


mermaids themselves, specially love that 
passage in Antony & Cleopatra which they 
find so appropriate—''At the helm a seem- 
ing mermaid steers; the silken tackle swell 
with the touches of those flower-soft hands 


DE TE FABULA NARRATUR 


There is now just comfortable time to send The Saturday Review as a Christmas or New Year gift to some friend 
who would find surprising refreshment and wisdom in a soberly critical magazine that also has flashes of essential fire. 
It is edited for those who have time to read and like to accompany their reading with a little thinking. ‘Those flower- 
soft hands that yarely frame the office" are nimble to speed your Gift Subscription on its way. Here they are:— 


Ki § By 





| Dept. P.E.G. Q., Saturday Review | 
| 25 West 45 Street, New York City | 
| OLD QUERCUS: Your engagingly oblique insinuations have broken me down. My Christmas greeting to all 4 quarters of i 
j your shield; tell the flower-soft hands (!) to send the S. R. L. to the following beneficiaries. | enclose 3!/y fiscal mermaids ($3.50 l 
l in or) for each subscription, UNLESS | fill out all four coupons. In that case, | send you only $3 each. Oh well, while we're 

| about it... . | 
| NAME... ‘icsicnstenaacacgpties, AEE Rccteiiaitibinaibciae ciara aca NAME......... <gulcdaaienslniccotus. ae | 
| STREET.............. Ae | RAE fC oe em _ STREET... nee 
| 

| CITY... ee en Te ne eI eee Ae Tem Mer mR Nee we | 
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al CTS SIX MONTHS 


MAGA*°ZINE for only 
a ONE DOLLAR 






Where else can you find 
entertainment of the 
highest order for only $1.00! 


Frome who really enjoy thinking—and fortunately 
there are a good many of them—depend upon 
Harpers Magazine for its rare combination of a 
sense of perspective and a freedom from preju- 
dice. 


Educated men and women, who refuse to be stam- 
peded into popular fears or smothered in the com- 
placency of a closed mind, recognize in Harpers 
their own particular magazine. 


There are still a few logical readers of Harpers 
whose names are not yet on our subscription list, 
and to them we are making the very low introduc- 
tory offer of six months for one dollar (just half the 
regular price). Return the coupon below at once 
to be sure of enjoying the spirited reading listed 
below. 


For only $1.00 you will receive more than 
60 important articles and 25 distin- 
guished short stories, including: 


NOTES ON A NEW BIBLE 


THE TWILIGHT OF ORGANIZED LABOR 
by Louis Adamic 


WINE ON THE SEAS by William McFee 
OUR AMERICAN UPPER CLASS. by Albert Jay Nock 


THE SUBJECTIVE DEPENDENCE OF WOMAN 
UPON MAN by Dr. Beatrice Hinkle 


GOD AND MY FATHER 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. by Stuart Chase 


WOULD | HAVE CHILDREN AGAIN? 
by Sidney Cleveland 


THE FUTURE OF MAN by J. B. S. Haldane 
THE GREAT FACT FINDING FARCE 


by Elmer Davis 


by Clarence Day 


Lillian Symes 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


vvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvVvVvvv 


S.R. 2 
Harpers Magazine, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
1 am enclosing one dollar for your six months’ offer to new 


subscribers. 


Name 


Address 


wryryovyrvrvT™s 


Books for Christmas 
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the Eastern Front. 





brief in listing them, for time and space 
press. But then we hardly need do more 
than enumerate such books as John Gals- 


Virginia Woolf’s “The Waves” (Harcourt, 
| Brace)—don’t give that book to the most 
| unintellectual friend you have—, Mazo 

de la Roche’s “Finch’s Fortune” (Little, 

Brown), the latest of the “Jalna” succes- 

sion, E. M. Delafield’s “The Diary of a 

Provincial Lady” (Harpers), Henri Fau- 
| connier’s “Malaisie” (Macmillan), a Con- 
| radian story of white men in the jungle, 
| W. Somerset Maugham’s deft short stories, 

“First Person Singular” (Doubleday, Do- 

ran), Alice Duer Miller’s novel in verse, 

“Forsaking All Others” (Simon & Schus- 

ter), A. A. Milne’s gay “Two People” 

(Dutton), Louise Redfield Peattie’s deli- 

cate and tender “Pan’s Parish” (Century), 

Evelyn Scott’s impressive study of the ef- 

fect of a disastrous love upon several gen- 

erations of a family, entitled “The Calen- 
dar of Sin” (Cape-Smith), R. E. Spencer’s 

“The Lady Who Came to Stay” (Knopf), 

wherein the spirit of a woman is not in- 

terred with her bones; Hugh Walpole’s 

“Judith Paris” (Doubleday, Doran), and 
| Thames Williamson’s pathetic and mov- 

ing “In Krusack’s House” (Harcourt 


dering, but tender-hearted laboring man. 
In very decency we must pause for a mo- 


break into our enumeration. But space 
will no more accommodate itself to man 


sume: “Sand in My Shoes” (Brewer, 
Warren & Putnam), by Katherine Rip- 
ley; “Friends and Relations” (Dial), by 
Elizabeth Bowen; “The European Cara- 
van” (Brewer, Warren & Putnam), edited 
by Samuel Putnam, and containing ex- 
amples of modern European writing, “Mr. 


W. C. D., Norfolk, Va, is going to travel 
in the Southwest and needs two or three 
books to read beforehand. 


HERE is a small handbook, “Find- 
ing the Worthwhile in the South- 
west,” by C. F. Saunders (Mc- 
Bride), which will be time- and 


be taken along as a guidebook. Of the 
larger works three are especially good for 
pictures as well as text: “Mesa, Canon 
and Pueblo,” by C. R. Lummis (Century), 
| a newer form of book long popular; “Our 
Hispanic Southwest,” by Ernest Peixotto 
(Scribner); and “Under Turquoise 
Skies” (Morrow) is the latest book offered 
as companion for such a trip; it takes in 
not only Arizona and New Mexico, but a 
great part of the West as well, and its 
combination of practical travel-advice 
and swinging picturesque style makes it 
well worth owning. Mary Austin’s “Land 
of Journey’s Ending” (Century) has been 
for several years a standard work on this 
| part of the world; now her novel, “Starry 
| Adventure” (Houghton) centers at Santa 
| Fé and is pervaded by the spirit of its 
unique cultural activity. 


in preparation for a trip to Rhodes, Cyp- 
rus and Crete. All three are described 
| in some detail in Paul Wilstach’s “Islands 
of the Mediterranean” (Bobbs), as well 
as the other islands. H. D., La Crosse, 
Wis., needs three outstanding books on 
| present-day Russia. The best one I know 


| 











| for getting a wide-range idea of history 


ston Spencer Churchill’s “The Unknown 
War” (Scribners), an account of battle on 


But enough. Not to, but from, “war and 
arms I fly,” yet “This inconstancy is such, 
As thou, too, shalt adore,” for now, after 
many a detour, we approach fiction again. 
And fiction, we are sure, will solve many 
of your problems for you. As a matter of 
fact, not all the fiction we intend to men- 
tion before we get through is to follow in 
| this paragraph, for some novels we have 
culled from the mass and tucked into 
| categories where they seem to fall happily 
| in line with special groups of readers. In 

the main, however, here are novels that | 
| should appeal to all tastes. We must be 


worthy’s “Maid-in-Waiting” (Scribners), 


ment, and at least allow a sentence to | 


than time, and both force us on. We re- | 


Brace), the story of an inarticulate, blun- | 





money-saving in planning a trip, and may 





Fothergill’s Plot,” the first new work of 
fiction to be published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, and an ingenious book it is, 
with thirteen noted English authors con- 
tributing their developments of an iden- 
tical plot; “Unfinished Business” (Bobbs- 
Merrill), by John Erskine; “The Greek” 
(Boni), by Tiffany Thayer; “Golden Tales 
of New England” (Dodd, Mead), by May 
Lamberton Becker, a well-selected an- 
thology by our own Reader’s Guide; 
“Thirteen Men in the Mine” (Macmillan), 
by Pierre Hubermont, a brief and tense 
volume, and “Precious Porcelain” (Put- 
nam), by Neil Bell. 

And where in this enumeration is Willa 
Cather’s popular “Shadows on the Rock” 
(Knopf), you may ask? That, since it is 
so charming a presentation of old Que- 
bec, is in the list of books we’ve compiled 
for you to send to friends whose taste is 
for history in fiction form. Other volumes 
we’ve put into its category are Dagmar 
Doneghy’s “The Border” (Morrow), a 
story of Civil War days, Oliver La Farge’s 
“Sparks Fly Upward” (Houghton Mif- 
flin), so able a depiction of revolution in 
Central America that though it is not his- 
tory it is typical enough to be so; Naomi 
Mitchison’s “The Corn King and the 
Spring Queen” (Harcourt, Brace), and, 
just to add a spice of gaiety to your gifts, 
“1066 and All That” (Dutton), by R. J. 
Yeat and W. C. Sellar, humorous mis- 
interpretations of history. If your friend 
is from the South you might give him 
Caroline Gordon’s “Penhally” (Scrib- 
ners) or Elizabeth Madox Roberts’s “A 
Buried Treasure” (Viking). Incidentally, 
though it isn’t fiction, you might send 
along the life of that beloved Southern 
writer, Joel Chandler Harris, edited by 
Julia Collier Harris (University of North 
Carolina Press). 

We progress, slowly, but still we prog- 
ress, and now we have advanced from 
Dixieland to Russia. Here’s a list of books 
to draw upon for a friend who would 
know more of the Soviet state, past and 
present: “Maxim Gorky and His Russia” 
(Cape-Smith), by Alexander Kaun; 
“History of Russia” (International), by 
M. N. Pokrosky; “Russia—My Home” 
(Bobbs-Merrill), by Emma _ Cochran 
Ponfadine; “The Real Romanovs” (Re- 
vell), by Gleb Botkin, and General P. N. 
Krassnoff’s novel, “Napoleon and the Cos- 
sacks” (Duffield & Green). 

And now space calls a halt and we must 
stop until next week. 


The Reader’s Guide 


(Continued from page 381) 


and present-day results of history is the 
new edition, just published, of Chamber- 
lin’s “Soviet Russia” (Little, Brown): 
the first edition came out but a short time 
ago, but events have taken place so rap- 
idly that the book has been enlarged and 
revised to bring it even with the year. 
One must surely have for the next book 
“New Russia’s Primer,” by I. I. Marshak 
(Ilin), published by Houghton Mifflin; 
for the third book, choosing somewhat 
desperately among several that I would 


| like to take, I nominate Maurice Hindus’s 


“Red Bread” (Cape), because it considers 
the feature of the new program on which 
I am especially anxious to get informa- 
tion, the agricultural situation. M. C. M., 
New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, asks where to 
get other plays by Augier in French be- 
sides “Le Gendre de M. Poirier,’ which 
she has. In the volume of Nelson’s French 
Classics which contains Augier’s most 
famous play, several of his other com- 
edies are included. This series costs sixty 
cents a volume. S. E., St. Louis, Mo., asks 
if we have any books in English besides 
those of Washington Irving that relate in 
prose the legends of old Spain. Two vol- 
umes are of unusual interest and value: 


| both are for younger readers, both are the 


R. P., Dorset, Vt., needs guide- | 
. books or other travel-information | 





result of careful research. “The Tale of 
the Warrior Lord” (Longmans) is a direct 
translation of the ancient Spanish original 
into modern prose, by Dr. Merriam Sher- 
wood; it describes the later life of the 
Cid. “Castles in Spain,” by Bertha Gun- 
terman (Longmans) is a collection of 
stories taken from ancient romance and 
popular tradition; it has been so well liked 
that it has become a permanent favorite. 
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} ‘The Compleat Collector. § 


F} RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY ) 





¥, (Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins &¥ John T. Winterich } 
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“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” ; 
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Goodhue’s Designs 


BOOK DECORATIONS BY BERTRAM 
GROSVENOR GOODHUE. New York: 
The Grolier Club. 1931. 

OOKED back on from the superior 
and enlightened eminence of the 
1930s, that little group of Kim- 
ball, Roberts, Carman, Stone, and 

Goodhue, who sat around the table in the 

Holly Tree Coffee rooms in Cambridge of 

a May evening in 1894, while they waited 

for the first press sheet of the Chap Book, 

belong with old times; artistically, they 
had, perhaps, not so very much to offer; 
but they had all the zest of that “revival” 
of printing which Morris had ushered in. 
Of the group, Goodhue made the highest 
score in later life, and because his great- 
est building is on the Nebraska plains, it 
will not be torn down in ten years but 
ieft for many decades as a monument. No 
other American architect has done so 
much designing for the printing press; 
and I cannot help feeling that the qual- 
ities which made him an exceptional de- 
signer of printing patterns were of the 
essence of his success as an architect. 
Mr. Ingalls Kimball of the Cheltenham 

Press, and unforgettably of the Chap 

Book and of Stone & Kimball, has gath- 

ered many of Goodhue’s designs for bor- 

ders, initial letters, bookplates, printers’ 
marks, etc., into a volume which has just 
been issued by the Grolier Club. It is 
most unfortunate that little or no edi- 
torial work was done on the illustrations, 





eee?” 


for it would be interesting and valuable 
to know when and where these designs 
were used. There is, for instance, the title 
page to The Knight Errant—why could 
not a few lines have told of that slightly 
grandiose and solemn quarterly which 
mercifully died on its second birthday, 
leaving four thin numbers full of enthu- 
siastic if somewhat incoherent idealism? 
There are some of Goodhue’s first-class 
designs for Copeland & Day’s press mark 
—it is even worth space in the Saturday 
Review to quote Bliss Carman’s verse on 
the press mark (perhaps the only one 
ever so honored): 


The northern muse looked up 
Into the ancient tree 

Where hang the seven olives 
And twine the roses three. 

I heard like the eternal 
Susurrus of the sea, 

Her Scire quod sciendum 
Da mihi Domine! 


And it isn’t clear (unless one happens to 
know) that the C and D stand for Cope- 
land & Day. Probably no one could have 
done the notes for these pictures better 
than Mr. Kimball. I wish he had felt in- 
clined to gossip more in detail. 

There is a Gothic luxuriousness about 
these designs which is as foreign to our 
present mood as it was inevitable in the 
90s, but Goodhue’s competence as a de- 
signer stands out on every page. His 
drawings were vigorous and original— 
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they had the breath of life in them. His 
type, especially his Merrymount font for 
Mr. Updike, was not archzological. The 
Cheltenham font was pretty well spoiled 
in the making, for his designs as shown 
here are superior to the final letters. But 
what a vogue that type had! As late as 
three years ago one of the French foun- 
dries proudly exhibited to an American 
visitor as a great feat of type designing 
the proofs of a Cheltenham font which it 
had just cut! It was introduced to the 
printing world by the linotype company 
in 1900 and found its way into nearly 
every printing office in the world. 

The printing of the designs has been 
extremely well done by Rudge. There is 
an introduction by Mr. Kimball. 

R. 





Siege of Havana 


THE SIEGE OF HAVANA, 1762. By 
FRANCIS Russetu Hart. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 1931. $4. 

OW excellent a book may be 
which is printed from quite con- 
ventional mid-Victorian type is 
evident in this thin octavo. The 
type is readable in the extreme, the paper 
has a perfectly normal surface, and there 
is just enough design to title page and 
text pages to be pleasing without osten- 
tation. The book has the qualities of sanity 
which made the Riverside Press so well 
known for so many years. 
There are numerous reproductions in 
heliotype, and a map. Six hundred and 
seventy-five copies have been printed. 





Printing In China 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING IN 
CHINA and Its Spread Westward. By 
Tuomas Francis Carter. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1931. $5. 

HIS is a second printing of the late 
Professor Carter’s important work 
on Chinese printing which was 
first brought out in 1925. The 
present book is called a “revised edition,” 
but inasmuch as the revisions consist of 
the rewriting of a portion of a paragraph 





and the addition of seven titles to the bib- 
liography, it seems fairer to speak of it as 
a reprinting. 

The principal interest in the reprint is 
in the biographical preface contributed 
by Carter’s wife. The book remains one of 
the few scholarly works which America 
has contributed to the history of printing, 
and an important historical treatise on a 
subject not hitherto well covered. The new 
printing is slightly smaller as to paper 
than the first, and might have been im- 
proved by trimming the edges. It is an 
essential in any printer’s library. R. 





Other Than They Seem 


N occasional enthusiastic cata- 
loguer will interpret the desig- 
nation “association book” with a 
liberality which clearly was not 
intended by the happy originator of the 
term. An association book may broadly be 
defined as a book endowed with some 
physical manifestation of a notable pro- 
prietorship, which manifestation is as 
definite and tangible a part of the book 
as the title page or the binding threads. 
Generally it takes the form of a writ- 
ten inscription (an inscription indicating 
ownership or a transfer of ownership;) 
less often the association is proved by an 
identifying binding or, not so satisfac- 
torily, by the presence of a bookplate. But 
a book accompanied by an autograph let- 
ter of the author, or a signed photograph, 
or a check (invariably cancelled), or even 
a sheet of manuscript, is definitely not an 
association book—not, at any rate, on that 
account. Neither does the pasting in, or 
“laying down” (to use the elegant variant 
of the cataloguer), of any of these me- 
mentoes on flyleaf or inside front cover, 
nor even the immuration of a lock of the 
author’s hair within a specially con- 
structed glass-covered gadget built into 
the binding, elevate a book to the high 
eminence of associationship. The book- 
trade is not helped by such an occasional 
flagrant misuse of a term which possesses 
a clear and unequivocal significance to 
bookseller and collector alike. 
.. 2. ee 








Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS $3 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


-$ STAMPS & PRINTS 


$4 LITERARY SERVICES 

















AUCTIONS FIRST EDITIONS GENERAL LITERARY SERVICES 

THREE IMPORTANT auction sales for | MOSS AND KAMIN BOOKSELLERS ; “ARTICLES, Books and P 
- aie : i “Aaa "he ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinar STORIES, ARTICLES, Books and Plays 
January. First editions, American and 1423 Sixth Avenue, have just issued their Books and Autographs. Write for ond criticized and marketed. Intelligent col- 
Union laboration. Writers’ Service Bureau, 114 


English. Americana sale of the late D. A. 
French, and a fine complete private library 
of a Chicago collector. Catalogues free on 
request. We are always in the market for 
auction material. If you have rare books 
to dispose of, be sure to correspond with us. 
You are assured of reaching the widest 
range of collectors. Chicago Book & Art 
Auctions, Inc., 410 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. The 
largest publishers of privately printed and 
limited editions in the United States invite 
you to send for their free literature. Pros- 
pectuses on unexpurgated publications deal- 
ing with curiosa and esoterica will also be 
sent gratis to adults upon request. Panurge, 
Incorporated, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA,” two vol- 
umes, unabridged ($15.00), our price $4.95. 
Send for catalog of unusual books. APEX 
BOOK CO., 246 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


CATALOGS OF BOOK BARGAINS, cur- 
rent books. Riviere bindings. Free. Book 
Bazaar, 1740 52nd Street, Brooklyn. 


BACK NUMBERS 


NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
141 Fourth Avenue, 























BACK 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 
New York. 


BOOK PLATES 


EROS BOOKPLATES—WOODCUTS UI- 
tra modern designs in color. Holiday cards, 
embossed. Woodcuts made up. 10c samples; 
Desk S-R 72, 1609 N. Broad St., EROS 
BOOKPLATES, Phila., Pa. 


BOOKBINDING 


WHAT THE WELL DRESSED BOOK 
Should Wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
Tooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc., Hand 
Bookbinders and Wholesale Dealers, 240 
West 23rd Street, New York City. 

















new catalogue of Firsts and Art Books ap- 
propriate for distinctive Holiday gifts. 
CATALOGUE MODERN FIRSTS: Ameri- 
can High Spots and Fine Press. Philip 
Duschness, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FRENCH BOOKS © 


CHOSEN IN PARIS by our committee of 
distinguished editors—André Maurois, Abbé 
Dimnet and Comtesse de Chambrun—the 
monthly choice of the FRENCH BOOK 
CLUB, INC., is of definite literary value 
as well as good diversion. ‘These famous 
authors examine the about-to-be-published 
books of all leading French houses, and 
choose for you the outstanding book of the 
month. These are delivered, by mail from 
New York, to our members: a book a month, 
the cream of French literature, for only $10 
a year. Keep up your French studies in this 
practical way! Enroll today in_ the 
FRENCH BOOK CLUB, INC., 441 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. Or write for 
further details. 














number, 


“LILLUSTRATION” Christmas 
illus- 


foremost French weekly, profusely 


trated, nearly 100 color-prints, all suitable, 


for framing. DELUXE EDITION $2.50. 
Just received from Paris important Christ- 
mas collection of Choice French books, ex- 
quisite French children’s books, French 
Christmas cards, calendars. Mail-orders, 
information, prompt. Big catalogue 20c 
(stamps). _The French Book Company, 556 
Madison Ave. at 56th. “New York’s largest 
French Bookshop”—“Over 500,000 French 
books in stock.” 








logue. State your own interests. 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 


SEARCHING FOR WANTS my Specialty. 
Rare. Firsts. Cover United States, Europe. 
Joan Peters Books, 60 Greenwich Avenue, 
New York. 








LITERARY SERVICES 





STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Meyer 
Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 
Calif, 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 


Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
The 


ment for plays and motion pictures. 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions, publications planned. Editor, literary 
advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





LIBRARIE VIDAL, 62 Rue Vaneau, Paris, 
immediately sends books of Literature, Art, 
Science, History, original or current issues. 


Write. 





VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH 
BOOKMAN, 202 West 96th Street, New 
York. Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


YOUR COAT OF ARMS correctly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 











AUTHORS—BEFORE Submitting Manu- 
scripts to publishers consult us for expert 
editorial, marketing opinion. Moderate 
reading, revision charges. Riggs and Riggs, 
1 University Place, New York. 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful textbooks. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 











West 16th Street, Suite 6-E, New York. 





HAVE YOU A MANUSCRIPT THAT 
needs polishing, editing and typing before 
it can be submitted for publication? Send 
it to us. We have done work of this sort 
for established authors and we can assure 
you that your manuscript would receive ex- 
pert attention. Our prices are reasonable. 
If you would care to submit your manu- 
script, we shall be glad to give you an 
estimate of the cost. Address Editorial Ser- 
vice, c/o The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING 

6c per hun- 
Box 





MSS TYPED for publication. 
dred words. Discount for quantity. 
334, Madison, Wis. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








RARE BOOKS 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
Sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS’ BOOKS; De- 
signed and made according to the finest 
principles. §. A. Jacobs, 3 Milligan Place, 
New York. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


THE ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy 
minimum twelve words, 7 cents a word for 
one insertion; for any less number of in- 
sertions 10 cents a word for one insertion. 
Copy may be changed every week. The 
forms close Friday morning, eight days be- 
fore publication date. Address Department 
GH, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
telephone BR yant 9-0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sinctrum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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. good eyes ta see, a good head to 
ol and a good camera to re- 
cord: Mancarer Bor rxe-Wuire. who 
has just returned from Russia, 
ands se Lb k of pictures and 
pr . Eves ow Russia, has 
just appeared 

AA: When Miss MARGARET 
Bourke-Wuite returned from her first 
Russian trip, a year and a half ago, she 
found that her photographs of the Five 
Year Plan in action had attained an al- 
most legendary fame. Scholars and labor 
leaders, bankers and coal-miners, artists 
and engineers showered her with praise 
—-and always asked the same question: 
“Well, how are they getting along over 
there?” 
AAA At first she compressed her 
answer into ten words: 

Little food 

No sh eS 


Terrible inefficiency 
Steady progress 
Great hope 


AAA But this laconic triumph did 











not satisfy the growing legion of Bourke- 
White enthusiasts. Her industrial photo- 
graphs appeared in Fortune, and her 
fame grew by leaps and bounds. A book 
was inevitable, and it has just been pub- 
lished, under the title, Eves on Russia, 
with an introduction by Maurice Hinovus. 
AAR The grandeur and 
consummate fidelity of Miss 
Bourke-White’s photographs 
will not surprise her followers 
—they will be amazed to dis- 
cover, however, that her narra- 
tive and descriptive prose is 
worthy of the fabulous pic- 
tures. Humanity: uprooted be- 
comes a living reality. Here is 
a first hand document of rare 
historical and dramatic impor- 

tance—L£ yes on Russia. 

ESSANDESS. 

alters —_— 
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By George Gissing 





Now first reprinted from 
the CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
together with other 
stories attributed him 
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With Introductions by 
Georce Everetr HAsTINGs , 
VINCENT STARRETT ] 
THOMAS OLLive MAsBsBorr 4 


A limited edition of five hun- 
dred numbered copies, printed 
on Dutch charcoal paper, with 
brown linen back and gold- 
speckled russet boards—a val- 
first edition— price, } 

$5.00 ,] 


uable 


CoLUMBIA 
University Press 
Designed by Vrest Orton, 


printed by the SrepHen Daye 
Press at Brattleboro, Vermont 
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CURRIER & IVES CARDS 


‘ » Now you may 
have Currier & 
Ives Winter 
Scenes, Racing 
Subjects, Coun- 
try Days, Ru- 


ral Scenes, as 
your Christmas 
Cards, Faithful 
reprints — on 





fourfold buff stock, quaintly hand-colored, 
these cards have real Christmas atmosphere. 
There are 18 subjects, and each subject 
comes in the 5 x 6” and the 3x 4” size. The 
cards may be ordered blank or with simple, 
appropriate Christmas greetings. Send for 
our sample Currier & Ives card folder. 
5x6” size—ISe. 3x4” size—10c. 


Beaux Arts, 55 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 
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ODAY we present you with a pic- 

ture we have drawn of a sixteenth 

century phenomenon — namely, 

The Wadippus Bird. Young & Mc- 
Callister, the Southwest Lithograph Com- 
pany of Los Angeles have put into our 
hands the tiniest of brochures which be- 
gins as follows: 


Baldus, in his Voyages (1563), relates: 
“and on Sanct Swithen’s Eve did we 
witness a moste extra ordinary sight, to 
witt: a large Birde that did fly back- 
ward, with rounde rumpe fore and out- 
stretched necke afte, not seeminge to 
knowe a damne where he was going 
but onlie look’d backe at whence hee 
came. A moste silly proceeding withal, 
whiche dyd so remind us of the conduct 
of one of oure crewe, one Wadippus (a 
man of Dover), that we did name the 
Birde after him.” 


This extract the lithographers take as a 
text from which to preach a brief sermon 
on what attitude not to assume in the 
business world today and in the presence 
of the Depression. And it is perfectly true 
that nothing can be accomplished with 
tail-feathers to the front. No one can be 
a prophet, but let us keep our heads for- 
’ard! ... 

Once in the autograph album of Chu- 
kovsky, poet, critic, and author of “Cro- 
codile” (Lippincott), Babette Deutsch 
wrote the following lines: 


And yet ’tis done—I say with joy: 
Ch— 

armed I am sure, Yours—Babette 
Deutsch. 


But she little realized at the time that 
she was going to translate into English 
rhyme that best-selling Russian juvenile 
which she has since so cleverly put into 
our own tongue, “Crocodile.” .. . 

Dan W. Williams, of Jackson, Ohio, 
wrote long since of Smith’s famous poem 
“Evolution,” concerning which we recent- 
ly roused some comment. His friend Lloyd 
Sears recited it to him on a lofty hill-crest 
overlooking a pre-glacial valley. Williams 
reminds us that there is a large, untabu- 
lated rural reading public whose taste 
cannot be judged by book sales in a given 
district, and he also reminds us of one of 
our favorite stories of the prophet and his 
own home town. As it won’t take up much 
room, let Mr. Williams tell it again: 


A western Congressman returned to 
his Yankee home after entering upon 
his duties at Washington, but the hack- 
driver, an old school-mate, merely 
howdied at the station. On the way. up 
to the old village home, the Congress- 
man could contain himself no longer, 
and asked, “What did the people say, 
when they saw that I was elected to 
Congress?” The hack-driver spat, and 
replied, “They jest laughed.” 


Which teaches us city fellers not to get 
too perky about being literary arbiters 
for the nation! .. . 

Lola Ridge, the author of that poem of 
genius, “Firehead,” published some time 
ago by Brewer, Warren & Putnam, is on 
her way to Beirut, and is planning to go 
thence to Bagdad. Recently she wrote her 
publishers from Marseilles, “Have taken 
passage for Beirut. So far, although I’ve 











paid deposits on carfare to Bagdad, I’m 











PHENIX NEST 





| only sure of Beirut. It’s a gambler’s life— 
| and so far I fit in it.” Genevieve Taggard, 
| another of our leading poets, is at present 
living on the island of Mallorca with her 
sister and her small daughter. She reports 
that they pay fifteen dollars a month for 
part of a Spanish farm house, fronting a 
wide low bay,—and that good red wine 
is five cents a litre... . 
The Union Square Bookshop tells us 





that in the Brooklyn Directory for 1849 | 


and ’50 Walt Whitman’s name is given 
with his address, and his occupation listed 
as “carpenter.” Well, the great beams that 
he matched still uphold the roof of the 
temple of American poetry! ... 


This tale is told of Oliver Herford, that 
he would often approach his friends with 
the suggestion that he put them up for 
the Farragut Club. The friends would 
think it very nice until some weeks later, 
when Oliver looked them up to say, 
“Sorry, old man, but you were black- 
balled for the Farragut Club.” As this 
happened to most of Herford’s extensive 
acquaintance they finally ran to earth the 
truth, that the Farragut had only one 
member, and that its meetings were all 
held hard by the Farragut monument, 
under which Oliver Herford sat happily 
smiling and blackballing his friends. . . . 

Clemence Dane, whose real name is 
Winifred Ashton, spent her early twenties 
touring England with travelling theatrical 
companies. Her inspiration for “Broome 
Stages,” a novel of seven generations of 
a theatrical family, was found in the lives 
of the Plantagenet kings, and not in that 
of any stage family. As her interest in the 
Plantagenets grew, someone suggested 
that she could write about them if she 
made them actors; for the great families 
of the stage are the last dynasties to exer- 
cise divine right. Miss Dane therefore 
moved the time up a century or so and 
cleverly changed the name of her heroes 
to Broome, because Plantagenet was first 
given as a nickname to Geoffrey of Anjou 
for wearing a sprig of broom (genet) in 
his cap... . 

Someone has blundered! In publicity 
concerning Edgar White Burrill, who 
conducts Literary Vespers of Sunday 
afternoons at the Town Hall, he is referred 
to as “author of the charming play of 
Shakespeare’s time, ‘Master Skylark’ 
(Century Company), still acclaimed as 
the finest presentation of Elizabethan 
England now on the stage,” and not a 
word of mention is given to John Bennett. 
the actual and original author of the story. 
“Master Skylark” which first delighted us 
in St. Nicholas, was published by the Cen- 
tury Company in book form, and has 
found its way into thousands and thou- 
sands of youngsters’ hearts, being truly 
an extraordinary representation of the 
times and a book that adults also richly 
enjoy. ... 

We are requested to inform you that 
Jacob Hoptner is collecting the unpub- 
lished papers of James G. Huneker. All 
clues, comments, and criticism by our 
readers would be much appreciated if 
they would write to J. B. Hoptner, 5714 
Malverne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania.... 

Ford Madox Ford has got into hot water 
over the publication in England of his 
“Return to Yesterday,” since in one sec- 
tion Ford quotes King George as threat- 
ening to abdicate the throne. The speech 
was immediately denied by an angnymous 
official at the palace, and subsequently the 
King asked Ford’s English publishers to 
excise the speech from the book. And im- 
mediately after that the Lord Chamber- 
lain had the book withdrawn. Liveright 
is publishing the book over here on the 
fourteenth of this month with, of course, 
the text that caused the book’s suppres- 
sion in England... . 

On the eve of going to press we are pro- 
foundly shocked by the news of the death 
of Vachel Lindsay, one of the most out- 
standing figures in the poetry of our time 
His was a gloriously original contribution 
and one assured, in its best instances, of 
permanence. His invigorating influence 
will long continue to be felt; and the Phee- 
nician, as an old admirer of Lindsay both 
as man and as poet, herewith tenders his 
deepest sympathy to Lindsay’s immediate 
family. A great man has gone. 

THE PHENICIAN. 
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Christmas is coming, as it has a way of 
doing, before one knows. So that you may 
not be taken unawares the Oxonian here 
and now presents his compliments and his 
Christmas greetings, together with a few 
highly reliable recommendations for your 
Christmas shopping. 

First of all there is your Christmas card. 
The one we have chosen reproduces the 
illuminated initial of the twenty-sixth 
psalm, the first three words of which, as 
you observe, are the motto of the Univers- 
ity of Oxford and its Press. It is from the 
Psalter of King Henry VI in the British 
Museum, and shows that sovereign sup- 
ported by Saint Louis and kneeling be- 
fore the Virgin and Child. (We have, by 
the way, just been reading about the re- 
sults of Henry’s weakness as a king in The 
Evolution of England,’ by J. A. William- 
son, a book which is rapidly being recog- 
nized as the equal of Trevelyan.) You can 
buy beautiful Christmas cards reproduc- 
ing other illustrations from old manu- 
scripts at the library of the Oxford Press.” 
A still better Christmas greeting is the 
charming little Oxford Book of Carols in 
the miniature edition.’ 


And then there are the Oxford Books of 
Verse.* Don’t forget that even if everyone 
you know already has the Oxford Book 
of English Verse—if not, remedy this at 
once—the series includes books of verse 
chosen from various periods of English 
Poetry—18th Century, Victorian, etc.— 
and anthologies in every principal Euro- 
pean language, including Latin, Greek, 
and Russian. The bindings, too, are in all 
styles and prices to suit every taste and 
purse. 

We cannot begin to mention all the old 
and standard works’ in the Oxford cata-- 
logue from which to choose your Christ- 
mas presents. Here are some of the newer 
titles: 

The Great Physician.’ A Life of Sir Wil- 
liam Osler, by Edith Gittings Reid, “ a gift 
book in a thousand for young doctors.” 
(New York Evening Post.) 

Shakespeare and That Crush,’ by Rich- 
ard Dark, with hilarious pictures by 
Thomas Derrick, and racy discourses of 
authors from the “Voluble” Bede to 
Wordsworth. 


Mr. Fothergill’s Plot,’ which, as the 
Saturpay Review told you week before 
last, contains “eighteen remarkably good 
short stories” by eighteen celebrated au- 
thors on the same plot. “The first work of 
fiction from the Oxford University Press 
presents both a new idea and an imposing 
list of authors.” It is just what we had 
been looking for for the fair Egeria who 
prefers fiction, but already has all the 
latest novels. 

Domestic Silver of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ by Edward Wenham, the former 
editor of The Antiquarian and of Arts and 
Decoration Quarterly, gives the history of 
a fascinating subject, illustrated by nearly 
100 fine plates reproducing nearly 300 
pieces, many from private collections. It 
also describes all the principal hall marks 
and gives a list of prices paid at auctions 
for the last two years. The binding is one 
of the most beautiful we ever saw. We are 
giving it to our friend the collector. 

The Letters of Robert Burns,” edited by 
J. De Lancey Ferguson, “must take its 
place as the finest library edition of one 
of the best collections of letters in English 
literature.” (The Book Review.) 

We have no more space, but fortunately, 
the Oxford Press has come to our rescue 
by printing a special small catalogue of 
Christmas suggestions, which they will 
send you on request. And don’t forget the 
= Oxford Books for Boys and 

irls. 


Tue Oxonrar. 

() $6.00; (7) 114 Fifth Avenue ;* (*) 65 
Red lambskin, boxed, $1.00; large format $2.00. 
With music $2.50; (*) $3.75. India paper $4.25. 
Also various fine bindings; (*) Oxford Standard 


Authors, $1.50 each. Send for complete list. 
(*) $3.50; (*) $1.50; (*) $2.50; (° : 
(%) 2 vols. $10.00. a 
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NOVELS 
tor every taste 
THE 
YOUNG 


MRS. MEIGS 
By Elizaheth Corbett 


This amusing story of 
a bridge-playing 
grandmother makes an 
ideal gift for any num- 
ber of feminine friends. 
Mrs. Meigs is a grand 
old girl of eighty who 
refuses to be put upon 
the shelf. “I may have 
one foot in the grave,” 
she says, “but as long 
as I am able I intend to 


keep the other foot 
under a card _ table.” 
$2.00 


CANE JUICE 
By John Earle Uhler. 
One of the most talked 
of novels of the fall 
season. “. . . An honest 
and often moving ac- 
count of student life.’ 
~New York Herald 
Tribune. $2.50 
PIE IN THE SKY 
By F. H. Brennan 
A powerful and arrest- 
ing novel of revolt full 


of human dramatic in- 
$2.50 


terest. 


FLOWER of THORN 
By Marie C. Oemler 
“A thoroughly charm- 
ing love story of the 
South.” $2.50 


RIVERS OF 
DAMASCUS 
By Donn Byrne 


“Eleven of his _ best 
short stories.” $2.00 


PAN’S PARISH 
By Louise R. Peattie 
“A dainty and tender 


book.” —Amy Love- 
man. $2.00 


THE HUNDRED 
DAYS 
By Talbot Mundy 


Two full-length novels 
at price of one. $2.50 


drm Chair Travel 
SAVAGE 

PARADISE 
By Margaret Matches 
The true story of a 
vagabond girl’s adven- 
tures in the South Seas. 
“And what a book she 
writes about it all!’- 


Phila. Public Ledger. 
Illus. $4.00 


Insects or Man? 
THE INSECT 
MENACE 
By L. O. Howard 
Countless thrilling and 
dramatic tales of in- 
sects and their constant 


threat to man. _IIlus. 
$3.50 










































Christmas 
Suggestions from 


CENTURY 


THIS YEAR—GIVE BOOKS 
* + + » 


Special Holiday Price on two famous books that have 
already introduced scores of children to the discovery that 
“LEARNING THINGS CAN BE FUN.” 

The Gift Edition—$6.00 per set 


A CHILD’S HISTORY & 
A CHILD’S GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD 





* 


By V. VW. Hillyes 
T Special , P 

Gift. Edition pie- Here is your chance to make some child happy, and at the 
bait ee ot em h same time give him or her a glamorous introduction to sub- 

y AS OXCC é@ attrac- . * 
tive slip case printed in gay jects that can never be considered classroom bores if first 

colors, liday price $6.00 til : i i 
Eibbaiede. Ace antsmanenied in encountered in these two books. For the child of nine and 
Ry gh cage DARK SE- a little older. ITlus. Each $3.50; Set $6.00 
La. rice $2.50 


MANHATTAN 
STDE-SHOW 


The author of “ArouND THE WorRLD IN lilustrated by bk. H. Suye 
New York” pictures here the innumer- 
able tragic, laughable, and sinister side 
acts that go on under Manhattan’s big 
tent. The book is rich in personalities 
whose glamour, vividness, eccentricities 
and genius have left their individual 
mark on the spirit and the tempo of the 

town. The New York Evening Post calls | 
it “the eager, uncurbed expression of 
a man’s genuine affection for a 
place, its people, its moods, its 
cruelties and its delights.” 
Illustrated with draw- 
ings by Norman 
Borchardt. $4.00 


CHICAGO: 
A PORTRAIT 


Smith 


j 


This beautiful octavo volume, with its 
soft, full-page drawings and frontispiece 
in color, is a book that will be prized for 
its distinction of form as well as for the 
charm of its contents. Recommended 
as a solution of the problem of 
“What-to-Give” to your dis- 

S criminating friends. 
(&) “...a glowing book” says 
the New York World 
$5.00 















Telegram. 


“He knows 
New York 
like a book 
and this is 
the book .. .” 


ai | and FEAR 


GREEN 
HELL 


Still “the book of the year,” 
this unusual tale of adventure 
in South American jungles 
which The New York Times 


A noted English explorer tells 
of his expeditions to British 
Honduras up treacherous riv- 
ers and through impenetrable 
jungles in search of Mayan 
ruins. “A tale of marvelous 
adventures from Jamaica to 
Belize and down the coast to 
Panama. He stirs the blood 


calls . . a book in a thou- with mad exploits and chills it 
sand. It is head and shoulders with his terrorizing stories. 
above the average volume os ee one it te 


about travel and exploration in 
mysterious parts of the world 

. very nearly in a class by 
itself.” 


unusual travel books that must 


appeal to every reader.” 
Illus. $4.00 


COLUMBUS THE NORTH 
CAME LATE */,: 


Illus. $4.00 





MARCHES OF 


fECOXRGNaAEe) 
Powel 

“The sort of book one 

reads for sheer pleasure 

and is sorry when it is 

finished.” Colonel Pow- 


The vanished grandeur of the Mayas, 
the Incas, the Aztecs, and other ear- 
liest Americans is rediscovered in 


this book which tells of the lost civili- ell, . incurable globe- 
zations that flourished long before trotter, turns his foot- 
Columbus’ vessel first sighted shore. steps to Canada. All 
“, .. a fascinating story of this past readers of “The Last 


Home of Mystery” will 
welcome this new book. 
Illus. $4.00 


and of the contribution the Indians 
made to the world.”—New York 
American. Illus. $4.00 


lt Ali Bookstores 


THE CENTURY CO., 353 Fourth Ave.. NEW YORK 
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Books 
for Children 


LAUGHING 
LAD 


By Helen Coale Crew 
This story of a brave 
little French boy who 
was kidnapped by gyp- 
sies and carried off to 
Spain is one that “will 
be liked not only by 
reading-aloud aunts 
and parents, but by 
children hunched over 
the book in corners, too 
absorbed in the for- 
tunes of the Manine 
family to hear the din- 
ner-bell.” — Saturday 
Review of Literature. 
Illus. $1.75 


THE GRAPER 
GIRLS 

By Elizabeth Corbett 
The problem of finding 
the suitable book for 
the girl in her ’teens is 
here solved to perfec- 
tion. Young daughters 
will delight in sharing 
the experiences of the 
three Graper Girls and 
will read this book 
with audible chuckles 
of enjoyment. Illus. 


$2.00 
THE 
ENCHANTED 
ADMIRAL 

By Edith Ballinger Price 
“If you have a young- 
ster on your book list, 
by all means get him 
‘The Enchanted Ad- 
miral,’” says one re- 
viewer. “It is such a 
sea story as will hold 
him breathless.” $2.00 


THE HERMIT OF 
HONEY HILL 
By Merritt P. Alien 
A thrilling mystery 
story for older boys. 
Illus. $2.00 


OVER FAMOUS 
THRESHOLDS 
By Ariadne Gilbert 
Miss Gilbert takes 
young people on a 
series of delightful ex- 
cursions into the homes 
of the great where they 
encounter such famous 
people as the Brontés, 
Schubert, Jenny Lind, 
Mark Twain, Sir James 
Barrie and Lewis Car- 
roll, on familiar terms. 


Illus. $2.00 


THE BOYS’ 
LIFE OF 
WASHINGTON 
By Helen Nicolay 
This splendid interpre- 
tation of Washington’s 
youthful career is one 
that will inspire every 


young American. 
Illus. $2.50 


MAYFLOWER 
HEROES 

By Gleason L. Archer 

The story of the first 

two years of the Ply- 


mouth Colony. 
Illus. $3.00 


BINGO IS 
MY NAME 
By Anne Stoddard 
Gay picture book for 
littlest children. Drawn 
by Berta and Elmer 
Hader. $1.00 
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@@ Shaw has no enemies -- 
and none of his friends 
like him.®® 


Frank Harris 
quoting Oscar Wilde 


UY) 
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$4.00 everywhere 


456 pages, lavishly illustrated 


The December Selection of 
the Book League of America 








@@ Frank Harris has been 
received in all the great 


houses -- ONCE. @9 


George Bernard Shaw 
quoting Oscar Wilde 


SWORD-PLAY BETWEEN TWO LITERARY TITANS 


O read Bernard Shaw by Frank Harris is equiva- 
lent to “sitting in” on a five hour controversy 


between the best known man of English letters 


and his famone friend ond foe. 


Prank Harris died last August just after he had fin- 
ished his contentious life of Bernard Shaw. Then Shaw 
read the proofs and added some polemics of his own, 
thus making of it one of the most unconventional books 


ever written. 


Here is the unrestrained gusto of characteristically 
bellicose friendship. Here is not only table-talk, but the 
brilliant swordplay of two of the greatest controversial- 
ists of all times—discussing themselves, each other, and 


a thousand and one related subjects, from the military 
strategy of the World War to the love life of the artist. 
This book is what happens when one extraordinary 


petsonalicy encoumers anovier. It is a record ot a che- 


quered friendship that dates back to the day forty years 
ago when F.H. gave G. B.S. his first literary job. It is a 
picture of a uniquely vivid period. 

To read this book is not only to eavesdrop ona wrangle 


of titans—it is to intercept an authentic and occasionally 


indiscreet correspondence between two of the most 
amazing writers of our time—who reserved much of 
their virtuosity for the letters they wrote to each other, 
here set down for the first time. 


“Frank Harris’s Bernard Shaw is a work 
of insight and genius and one of the strang- 
est examples‘of collaboration in the history 
of literature” LEWiSs GANNETT 


“A unique and v.istly entertaining record 
of the conflict of two exciting literary person- 
alities”’ WILLIAM SOSKIN 


“Eager, exciting, vital, sometimes glorious 
opinions—a most curious and arresting book 
of self-revelation” HARRY HANSEN 


“Here is dinner talk for the illuminati; a 
passage to be read aloud, a letter in which 
Shaw, the most noticed literary man in the 
language, appears in pajamas” 

WORLD- TELEGRAM 


BERNARD SHAW BY FRANK HARRIS 


FREE WHEELING 
by OGDEN NASH 


The New Nash is something no-one can 
be without. Equipped with free wheel- 
ing, four wheel brakes, wood burning 
fireplace and maid service, and just as 
funny as HARD LINES. $1.75 


FORSAKING ALL OTHERS 
by ALICE DUER MILLER 
“A gay, deft, deep story in verse’’ by the 
author of MANSLAUGHTER and THE 
CHARM SCHOOL. The eternal triangle 
with a surprising climax. $2.00 


SUCCESSFUL LIVING IN 


THIS MACHINE AGE 
by EDWARD A. FILENE 


An outstanding business thinker inter- 
prets the modern machine civilization 
and outlines a program of adjustment 
to it. A book for every man who wants 


to live successfully. $2.50 
JUNIOR CROSS WORD 
PUZZLE BOOK 

For the youngest puzzlers, 11 through 
14. $1.35 


| EYES ON RUSSIA 





by MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE 
An account of her trip through Russia 
with a camera, together with thirty-two 
of her remarkable photographs. This 
book unrolls the great scenic drama of 
Russia before your eyes. $5.00 


YOO-HOO PROSPERITY 
by EDDIE CANTOR 


Eddie Cantor's Five-Year-Plan with 


| Russian dressing waves depression out 


the window. All we're suffering from is 
over-prediction and he does away with 
that. $1.00 


THE BOOK OF DILEMMAS 
by LEONARD HATCH 
and answered by such people as F.P.A., 
Heywood Broun, and Bruce Barton. 
Whar to do in all manner of bewildering 
situations and yet remain nonchalant. 
There's even room for your own 
dilemmas. $1.50 


THE ONE-TWO-THREE 

SYSTEM by SYDNEY S. LENZ 
The latest and most indispensible book 
on contract bidding. $1.00 


LIVING PHILOSOPHIES 

| in which twenty-two of the world’s 
| greatest minds set down their credos on 
first and last things. Einstein, Dreiser, 
Wells, Dewey, Mencken and many 
others. $2.50 


| PHANTOM FAME 

by HARRY REICHENBACH 
in collaboration with David Freedman 
Amusing tales of the inside workings of 
ballyhoo by the master of publicity. Fore- 
word by Walter Winchell. $2.50 


A PROGRAM FOR AMERICA 

by WILL DURANT 
A: statement of the case for and against 
America as seen through the eyes of a 
philosopher. $1.25 


BAMBI by FELIX SALTEN 

In a brand new illustrated edition with 
Kurt Wiese’s pictures. No child should 
grow up without this charming story of 
Bambi, the deer. $2.50 


VIENNESE NOVELETTES 
by ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


This volume contains Fraulein Else. 
None But the Brave, Rhapsody, Beatrice. 





and Daybreak. Entirely reset. $3.50 





FLIGHT INTO DARKNESS 
by ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 

Schnitzler’s last novel, a brilliant study 

of a complex persecution mania. $2.00 


The New BELIEVE IT OR NOT, 

by RIPLEY 
Rip travelled 50,000 miles to collect this 
second volume of unbelievables, and he 
says there are just as many more left. 
Everything from burning seas to snakes 
with hips in this one. $2.00 


MEN OF ART 

by THOMAS CRAVEN 
Studies of the outstanding figures in the 
history of art. Illustrated with 40 full 
page reproductions. $3.75 


THE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 
BOOK, Series 22 

A new one for the puzzle fans to sharpen 
their wits on. $1.35 


THE BOOK OF BALLYHOO 

Edited by Norman Anthony and George 
T. Delacorte, Jr. A selection of favorite 
pictures from a famous magazine. 
Enough said. $1.25 
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